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figuring machine field, announces a new Portable Electric Model. 
Streamlined in appearance—streamlined in action. Designed to 
do your adding-figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 





Machine to your own office to be used on your own work and -_ 
HER EYES ARE ON 


by your own operator? Just telephone our nearest Branch THE WORK, NOT 
Office today! ON THE KEYBOARD 

On the Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding Machine Division . ..§ UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY .. . Adding there are only 10 numeral kevs, 


Machines ... Typewriters ... Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies ssn ntifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the natural method 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere. . + . 
cine je dielaaee ates a d sic é — foperation. The result is increased 
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66§ HAD my fingers crossed when I applied 

for this job. The starting salary was 
so attractive. It was a fine, progressive or- 
ganization. And my prospective employer 
was just the sort of man I had hoped to 
work for. 


“Almost the first question he asked was: 
‘Have you had Dictaphone training?’ [| 
couldn’t produce my Dictaphone Certificate 
of Proficiency fast enough! Then, after 
some routine questions, he gave me a 
difficult secretarial test. But my Dictaphone 
course, with its equivalent of 50 hours’ prac- 
tical office experience, pulled me through 
with flying colors. 


“Recently I met a few of my old class- 
mates who had received Dictaphone training 
with me. To my amazement I discovered 





CONFIDENTIALLY.... 


I'm a lucky girl! 





that they, too, had jobs every bit as good as 


mine. 

“So I guess my ‘luck’ really began when I 
first enrolled for the Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course. It certainly seems to pay 
dividends.” 

See the new Dictaphone Teaching Aids at 

our booth at the N.C.T.F. Convention, at 


the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 26th, 27th and 28th. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation. Makers of Dictaphone Machines and Accessories to which 
said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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The Administrative Board of the 
National Council for Business Educa- 
tion extends Christmas greetings to all 
business education associations and to 
commercial sections of teacher associa- 
tions throughout the country as they get 
under way with their programs and 
studies of their problems during this 
school year. 

As business and government swing 
into this new period of military econ- 
omy, business education, as well as all other phases of 
education, will be called upon to justify educational 
practices and procedures in a more real way than ever 
before. Money which has heretofore been available for 
public welfare, including education, is likely to be di- 
verted to meet the new demands of hemispheric defense. 

Business education that is really business education 
will not need to be defended. Business teachers who 
are conducting their programs in close cooperation with, 
and who have the confidence of, the business firms of 
their community have nothing to fear. This does not 
mean that we shall discard everything from our pro- 
grams of business education which does not actually tie 
up with the work-life of the student when he leaves 
school, but it does mean that each of our offerings 


QA 





must be justified in terms of its con- 
tribution to the total program of educa- 
tion of youth. 

The Council is undertaking a num- 
ber of national problems this coming 
year which will vitally affect the work 
of every business teacher whether he be 
in a small or large school. The Admin- 
istrative Board realizes fully that if the 
Council is to be an effective organiza- 
tion for the welding together of our 
efforts on a national basis that it must have the co- 
operation and help of the teachers on the firing line. 
These national issues and problems can only be 
solved and made effective in our every-day teaching 
when the teachers themselves have a part in their 
solution. 

The National Council, as the coordinating body of all 
business teacher organizations, seeks the suggestions of 
individual teachers as well as teacher groups in helping 
to make the work of the Council reach every teacher 
and to make that teaching job easier and more effective. 

The Administrative Board sends good wishes for a 
happy holiday season to all business teachers. 
—Hamden L. Forkner, president of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, for the Administrative Board. 
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Accomplishments of the ‘Call for Action” 


and Plans for 


When the editors of the JourNAL decided to run a 
number of articles on the topic of business education 
teacher organizations, they did not have in mind that the 
purpose of those articles was to make or break any ex- 
isting organization. Neither did they have in mind the 
creation of any new organization. The primary ob- 
jective was and still is to afford a medium other than 
the existing organizations through which the classroom 
teacher as an individual, rather than as a member of a 
particular organization, could feel free to speak plainly 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the present 
statue of teacher organization. 

The primary objective has been attained. Several 
hundred teachers did speak freely and plainly. They 
admitted the parallelism of members of business teacher 
organizations today and an ill physician who refuses to 
take medicine, or a minister who does not practice what 
he preaches. Business teacher organizations are com- 
posed of people who have studied and who teach prin- 
ciples of business organization which emphasize the 
important differences of structure and functions and the 
short sightedness of organizing and administering the 
business in terms of personalities rather than in terms 
of functions. Moreover, these teachers who did speak 
freely and plainly found that they are agreed upon the 
following points: there should be as many local organi- 
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Further Efforts 


zations as needed ; that the local organizations should be 
affiliated with the state organization; that the state or- 
ganization should in turn be affiliated with a regional 
group; that there should be a national organization serv- 
ing as a clearing house for information and publication 
and as an advisory council with respect to programs for 
meetings and studies to be carried on by local groups; 
and that in the apportionment of dues a sufficient 
amount of money should be retained by the local groups 
to provide better programs for meetings and for carry- 
ing on other professional activities. 

A second significant accomplishment is that the re- 
sponse from the classroom teacher was sufficiently in- 
dicative of the need for action on the part of some of 
the extant teacher organizations that two of those or- 
ganizations now have committees studying plans for ef- 
fecting structural and functional set-ups through which 
teachers can accomplish these things upon which teach- 
ers are agreed. 

This second accomplishment is significant in that it 
was not anticipated and accordingly gives considerable 
impetus to the primary objective. Furthermore, it 
places the responsibility for success or failure upon the 
shoulders of the teachers thus giving them their op- 


portunity to practice what they preach. 
—Ann Brewington. 
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...and boy was | glad | could say YES when 
he asked me if | could run a 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


TUDENTS who have taken 
S a course in office machine 
practice are ready for the better 
jobs. They have acquired a skill 
of life-time usefulness plus an in- 
valuable knowledge of business \ 


arithmetic. 


Because of the MONROE EDUCATOR many 


students can answer YES to this 
important question 


The Educator is a complete, full keyboard 
Monroe Adding-Calculator—the type of 
machine used in offices everywhere. It 
was designed for schools and is sold to 
schools only, at a special price to fit school 
budgets. Ask your local Monroe represen- 
tative for information, or write. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Educators attending the Federation Convention in Chicago, December 26-28, are invited to visit the Monroe exhibit. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Is 


A writer on distributive education in 
the September number of the Journal * 
has the following to say about the rela- 
tionship between our educational system 
and the people: “Our educational institu- 
tion has the confidence and respect of the 
people, including business men, and is 
therefore in a position to bring about co- 
operation and greater understanding be- 
tween the several interests involved in the 
marketing function.” This may be true in 
California, and probably is since in that 
State the greatest strides have been made 


* “Distributive Education in Our Vocational 
Program,” William R. Blackler, p. 11. 


‘*RATTLING 


In a most interesting statement by one 
who has practiced the typing art, taught 
it, and become a competent critic of it, I 
find some confirmation for views which I 
have held for some time.* 

The author is quite right that business 
men, superficial beings that they are, are 
greatly impressed by the rattling of keys. 
I once visited a corporation school in the 
city of Philadelphia where the great store 
of Wanamaker trained its good sales girls 
to be poor office workers. I stood in the 
office of Wanamaker’s store in the midst 
of a battery of twenty typists all of 
whom had been trained in the store’s 
school. If one were to judge by the rat- 
tling of keys, these typists were efficient 
workers. To the untrained ear the state- 
ment by the supervisor that the “train- 
ing done by the store’s school is most 
satisfactory” would have had the ring of 
truth. To the practiced ear of one who 
had taught the subject of typewriting it 
was noticeable that only here and there 
was the steady rhythmic click which indi- 
cated true efficiency. My reply to the 
supervisor who spoke so proudly of his 
work ran something as follows: “I'll 
wager that there are but two first-class 
typists in the group, that they had their 
training in a private or public school, and 
that I can pick them out without looking 
at their copy.” My challenge was accepted ; 
I pointed to girl number one and upon 
being interviewed she verified my guess. 
I pointed behind me at girl number two 
with exactly the same result. The super- 
visor was amazed and thought I must 
have some supernatural power. Any 
teacher of typewriting will know how the 
trick was done. 

But here is something even more note- 
worthy in the article referred to. The 
author tells how she turned out more ac- 
ceptable work every day than did her 
associates in the typewriting department, 


_*“Let’s Rattle the Keys,” 
tion World, October 1940. 


Business Educa- 


IT SO? 


towards the development of a program of 
distributive education, and with the co- 
operation of all parties concerned. But one 
does not have to read widely in the litera- 
ture of his field, especially that of con- 
sumer education, without reaching the 
conclusion that much is left to be desired 
from the standpoint of mutual under- 
standing between schools and the employ- 
ers of their products. In my judgment 
business education can make its most im- 
portant contribution to national security 
through a successful attempt to clarify 
issues which now tend to separate the 
employer from the trainer of his workers. 


THE KEYS’’ 


but apparently with less “rattling of the 
keys.” In other words, she appeared to 
he going slowly. Finally her employer 
inquired the reason for her superior pro- 
ductivity in spite of her evident slowness. 
Here is her explanation: “The man didn’t 
realize that I was typing more slowly but 
that I had been trained to insert and re- 
move sheets and shift the carriage with 
dexterity and was gaining time in those 
operations.” There you have it. Some- 
time someone will make a survey to dis- 
cover the number of non-typing motions 
involved in the daily grind of typing work 
in the average office. Then, and then only, 
will typing teachers properly emphasize 
none-operative techniques and reduce em- 
phasis on net-words-a-minute (rattling of 
keys). 

There is more in this article. This 
woman attributes her slow progress in 
typewriting to the fact that she was a 
victim of the “perfect copy era.” She 
contrived once a week to “set the clock 
for an hour test” and found the following 
day a gain of approximately three words 
a minute on a ten-minute test. She found 
that—but read the article. 

In fairness to those who place great 
stress on copying speed let me say that 
the same author calls attention to the fact 
that employers tend to insist on “fifty 
words-a-minute or better.” But be it 
noted that she doesn’t say anything about 
“net-words-a-minute.” When she says 
fifty words a minute she means what she 
says, not sixty words a minute only fifty 
of which are usable. Furthermore, she 
neglects to state how many minutes at a 
time one should be able to maintain this 
rate of speed. It is evident, however, from 
what is said, that she has in mind the 
short employment test being used. In 
other words, if an applicant can rattle off 
fifty words a minute for five or ten 
minutes, he is regarded by the average 
employer as being satisfactory, even 
though his sustained rate of speed for a 
working day may be infinitely less, 


AN ECHO OF THE PAST 


An article on “Typing for the Handi- 
capped” * takes me back to World War I 


* Journal of Business Education, Sept., 1940. 
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when I had general direction of the re- 
training of disabled soldiers for business 
life. A few, not a large number, of one- 
armed soldiers wanted to be trained for 





office work and insisted on including type- 
writing in their training program. In the 
belief that it is always a mistake to train 
any person for a kind of work in which 
he will be handicapped in comparison with 


others who are being trained for that 
field, we consistently declined to provide 
one-armed men with training for work 
involving expert typing ability. 

At that time sentimentalists berated us 
for our unwillingness to grant to every 
disabled soldier the kind of training he 
wanted regardless of his fitness for it. 
Several came forward with suggestions 
for the use of one foot or both feet in 
lieu of the missing hand, but there were 
too many other kinds of work in which a 
one-armed man can be successful and in 
which he will not be handicapped to 
justify encouraging him to run head-on 
into difficulties that could be so easily 
avoided. 

Now comes a statement that “students 
with the use of only one hand are coming 
into our typewriting departments in rapid- 
ly increasing numbers.” It is pointed out 
that those who have but one hand usually 
fail to realize the importance of the other 
one and demand instruction identical with 
that given to two-handed persons. It is 
also intimated that if a one-handed per- 
son fails to become an efficient typist, it 
is the fault of the teacher, not of the 
handicapped. 

As is always the case, an advocate of 
procedures which commonsense makes 
look inadvisable comes forward with a 
few exceptional cases with which to prove 
the soundness of her generalization. As a 
laboratory experiment it is interesting to 
know that by proper methods of teach- 
ing, by the use of mechanisms to be 
operated by the feet, by unusual deter- 
mination on the part of the trainee, and 
by enthusiasm of the teacher for attempt- 
ing the unusual, a one-armed person may 
be so trained as to overcome his handicap 
to a large degree. But when it is stated 
that large numbers of students with one 
hand are coming into typewriting depart- 
ments, without accompanying this state- 
ment with a discouraging word for those 
misguided persons, it is time to ask why 
this should be so. And when a special 
method for dealing with one-handed type- 
writing students is developed at great 
pains and is published for the benefit of 
teachers in general for use with “the 
rapidly increasing numbers of students 
with the use of only one hand,” it is time 
to raise again the question as to whether 
or not any person manifestly unsuited to 
a given type of vocational training should 
he admitted to classes in that field. At 
least this question well may be raised with 
reference to vocational training programs 
under public auspices. There is no good 
reason why a private school should not 
undertake to train a severely handicapped 
person for the kind of work he insists 
upon having if he is willing to pay for it 
and if he is advised in advance that he is 
making a mistake, or if there are circum- 
stances which tend to justify the choice 
which he has made. But I find nothing in 
the article referred to to suggest even 
remotely that the writer of the article 
does anything to deter such handicapped 
persons from enrolling for her courses or 
even that she believes that they are ill 
advised in their choice of a vocation. 

To one who has given a great deal of 
thought to this problem the conclusions of 
the writer of the article that no conces- 
sions should be made to these handicapped 
persons, that they must be put on a par 
with other students, and that they must 
turn out an amount of acceptable work 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ScHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


now give classroom training on 
the office machines that students 
will use in business 


Since Burroughs machines predomi- ments of business are available to all 
nate in business, it is only natural schools planning business courses; 
that Burroughs adding machines, any machine information a school 
calculators, accounting machines 
and other types of figuring equip- 
ment are selected for classroom 


may want is also available without 
cost or obligation. Simply get in 


training. touch with Burroughs Educational 


In addition, Burroughs’ years of 
experience in meeting the require- the local Burroughs office. 


Division, either direct or through 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6904 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. 


Burroughs 
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Procedures and Materials for 


Bookkeeping Methods, Part | 


N adequate methods course in 

bookkeeping should provide the 
individual with those teaching pro- 
cedures and methods that are neces- 
sary to groom him for the duties he is 
about to assume as a business teacher. 
It is the “finishing” process to make 
him ready for the initial professional 
employment. As a prerequisite, it 
should be assumed he has been taught 
the fundamental processes of learn- 
ing, and has acquired a mastery of 
the principles of bookkeeping pro- 
cedures. This entails a knowledge 
of business forms and practices in- 
volving business law, business arith- 
metic, business training, and perhaps 
some higher accounting. With these 
basic assumptions in mind, what then 
constitutes the necessary materials 
and procedures for a sound book- 
keeping methods course? 


Suggested Units in a Methods 
Course 


To make this course practical and 
to provide sufficient instructional ma- 
terial is frequently 
a difficult task. As 
a basis for such a 
course the follow- 
ing units are sug- 
gested: 


1. Bookkeeping 
aims 

2. Materials for a 
methods course 

3. Knowledge of 
literature in the 
field 

4. Use of lesson 
plans 

5. Application of 
the laws of 
learning to the 
teaching of 
bookkeeping 

6. Minimum es- 
sentials to be 
covered 

7. Techniques for 
developing in- 
tegration 

8. Preparation and use of tests as teach- 
ing devices 

9. Criteria for rating and judging text- 
books 

10. Evaluation of good teaching pro- 

cedures 

11. Presenting the first lesson 

12. Classroom management problems of 
the bookkeeping teacher. 


A Student Teacher 


The order in which these units may 
be studied will depend upon the 
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by Mark E. Studebaker 


and 
Eugene H. Hughes 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 





Editor’s Note: In this article, to 
be concluded in the January issue 
of this magazine, Dr. Studebaker 
and Dr, Hughes outline the mini- 
mum essentials for an adequate 
methods course in bookkeeping. 





length of the methods course and will 
not necessarily follow this proposed 
sequence. 

The prospective teacher should 
know, first of all, what to teach and 
how to proceed. The information 
learned during the study of beginning 
and advanced courses in bookkeeping 





Instructs 
Ball State Teachers College 


and accounting frequently help to 
enrich the individual with some 
teaching procedures. Hence, one of 
the first objectives of the course 
should be to provide those methods 
which produce economical learning. 
The order in which these units may 
be studied often depends upon the 
judgments of the instructor and the 
length of the course. Such desirable 





a Bookkeeping Class at Burris Laboratory School, 


outcomes will be the product of the 
methods instructor’s ability to or- 
ganize and present these units. 


Bookkeeping Aims 


The aims of bookkeeping in rela- 
tion to the general business education 
curriculum are frequently three-fold: 
vocational, social, and consumer. 
Selby’ believes that “business educa- 
tion is and must remain vocational.” 
Blackstone? pleads for a wider use of 
social-business and consumer educa- 
tion. Zelliot® suggests such aims as 
prevocational, preparatory, and guid- 
ance. Regardless of the conflicting 
viewpoints, each reflects on the em- 
phasis to be developed in the book- 
keeping course. It is well to remem- 
ber that bookkeeping is a core subject 
used to develop the individual busi- 
ness pupil in at least three possible 
directions. 

The major function of a bookkeep- 
ing course ought to provide sufficient 
vocational training for initial employ- 
ment. Such social values include 
traits of accuracy, 
job responsibility, 
neatness, and an 
awareness of the 
job opportunities. 
Those consumer 
objectives range 
from a knowledge 
of simple applied 
record keeping 
for personal use, 
to the ability to 
understand and 
interpret practical 
business situa- 
tions in everyday 
transactions. On 
this subject May- 
er Linder writes, 
‘‘Although book- 
keeping, because 
of its technical as- 
pects, may not 
lend itself as readily to the broader 
aims of commercial education as other 
social-business subjects, it can be 


1Selby, P. O. “Business. Education Is and 
Must Remain Vocational,” The Business Educa- 
tion World, December, 1938. 

* Blackstone, E. G., ‘‘Remodeling Your Com- 
mercial Department,’”? The School Review, Janu- 
ary, 1939, 

3 Zelliot, Ernest A., “Objectives in High School 
Business Subjects,” The Business Education 


World, June, 1939. 
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made to yield a great deal in the way 
of economic understanding, social, 
ethical, and civic values.” 


Materials for a Methods Course 


Various kinds of teaching materials 
should be available for the bookkeep- 
ing methods class. Three or more 
copies of each of the secondary 
school textbooks in bookkeeping 
should be available for use of the stu- 
dents in making lesson plans and 
tests, as well as acquainting them 
with the various texts published. 
Sample tests provided by various 
publishers, monographs, manuals, 
and other material with which the 
bookkeeping teacher should be fa- 
miliar should be available at all times 
either in the department library or 
the college library. 


Knowledge of Literature in Field 


A valuable assistance to the pros- 
pective teacher is a detailed bibli- 
ography of recent literature about 
suggested bookkeeping methods. It 
should include popular bookkeeping 
textbooks, sources from yearbooks 
and current magazines in business 
education. Few prospective teachers 
are aware of the wealth of materials 
that can be found to help them do a 
better job. Some of the leading 
sources include: 


Balance Sheet 

Business Education World 

Journal of Business Education 

Modern Business Education 

National Business Education Quarterly 

Tri-State Business Educator 

Yearbook of Commercial Education 
Association of City of New York 


Yearbook of Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association 
Yearbook of National Commercial 


Teachers Federation 
Yearbook of Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association 


Use of Lesson Plans 


The lesson plan is an excellent de- 
vice for organization of specific 
teaching material to cover a definite 
project in bookkeeping. Its value is 
derived from the suggested analysis 
which it entails. To teach from it 
frequently necessitates the prepara- 
tion of a “summary lesson plan” 
which enables the prospective teacher 
to see the main divisions of the pro- 
posed lesson. 

Lesson plans differ according to 
the instructor’s ideas and the nature 
of the subject. The following plan 
is suggested to show a few of the es- 
sential parts of a planned teaching 
program for a single unit of work: 





4‘L inder. May er, Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and Vicinity, 
Seventh Yearbook, 1936-37, p. 81. 


Outline for Lesson Plan 


I. Introduction : 
A. Teacher’s aim 
1, General aim 
2. Specific aim 
B. Materials and references used 
1. By — 
pI By pu 
II. Subject Matter” a Methods of Pre- 
sentation 
A. Developmental procedure 
1. Type of recitation plan 
2. Review of previous work 
3. Transition to new work 
4, New knowledges used 
B. Problem illustrations 
C. Lesson Summary 
In addition to this outline, a sum- 
mary lesson plan which describes the 
principal points of the lesson and sug- 
gests the main topics of procedure 


may be used. 


Application of Laws of Learning 
to Teaching 


A very important part of the meth- 
ods course is that of presenting the 
application of the laws of learning to 
bookkeeping instruction. It is as- 
sumed that the student enrolled in the 
methods course has studied the three 
major laws of learning in his psy- 
chology and in his general education 
classes. However, he must be able 
to recognize these laws as they apply 
to the teaching of bookkeeping. The 
law of readiness may provide the 
teacher with a reason for certain 
fundamental processes not being 
learned—the pupil is not ready to 
learn. In no subject is learning a 
more continuous process than in 
bookkeeping. 

The pupil cannot understand how 
to post to the ledger until he has 
learned how to journalize. His ledger 
must be in balance before he can pre- 
pare statements. His ability to learn 
new procedures is based on his previ- 
ous knowledge. Likewise, the law 
of exercise and the law of effect are 
important factors in the learning 
process of the pupil. The sooner the 
teacher is able to apply these prin- 
ciples, the greater the result will come 
from his teaching. 


Minimum Essentials to be Covered 

The length of the bookkeeping 
course and the type of community 
where such a course is given are the 
two guiding principles in determining 
the minimum essentials. Regardless 
of the ultimate use of the knowledge 
gained in a study of bookkeeping, the 
bookkeeping cycle should be covered 
in as short a time as possible. This 
cycle includes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of journalizing, posting, taking 
a trial balance, making financial re- 
ports, and adjusting and closing the 
ledger. These units follow a cycle 
but the emphasis will depend upon 
the needs of the individual pupils as 





determined by conditions within the 


community. If business jobs are 
available for boys and girls just out 
of high school then training for vo- 
cational efficiency must be stressed. 
On the other hand, if opportunities 
for employment in business are 
scarce, greater emphasis must be 
placed on those units which give in- 
formation about business procedures 
so as to give the pupils a social back- 
ground essential to our economic 
living. 


Bibliography 


The following bibliography — se- 
lected only from recent periodicals, 
yearbooks, and monographs are but a 
few of the many references suggested 
for the methods course: 

Practice 
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— OME and get it or I'll throw it 
out” is familiar as the call of 
the chuck-wagon cook with a_har- 
vesting “outfit.” He prepares the 
food and his job is done. If the 
hands fail to get enough to eat, it is 
their own fault. 

Such a motto seems inappropriate 
for a teacher; yet there are many 
“chuck wagon style” teachers. They 
“dish out” the information. If the 
student fails to learn, he has no one 
to blame but himself. 

Commercial teachers are not the 
only guilty ones. I have memories 
(as you have) of some college pro- 
fessors who taught “chuck wagon 
style.” Our own attitudes, however, 
are the immediate responsibility. 

Commercial teachers, on the whole, 
are most progressive. We have some 
advantage over other teachers in that 
our training is practical and self- 
motivating. We are open to sugges- 
tion and not averse to changing our 
methods if we can achieve better 
results. 

The problem here considered is 
one of attitude. The aims of educa- 
tion change but little from century to 
century. We are all driving at the 
same thing. The determining factors 
are the attitude, method, and indus- 
try of the teacher. 

The “come and get it” attitude is 
understandable. The very nature of 
mass education fosters it. So does 
the teacher’s feeling that he is under- 
paid and overworked. Rigid subject- 
matter requirements of some courses 
of study are responsible in many 
cases. While we can understand this 
attitude, we may not ignore the job 
that has to be done. 

What is this job of the commercial 
teacher’ It is the same as that of 
all teachers. Society says, in effect, 
“Here are our children. Soon they 
will replace us. In order for them to 
fit into our society and perpetuate it, 
they must have certain attitudes, 
certain knowledges, certain — skills. 
There must be a more efficient way 
to give them these things than turn- 
ing them loose without guidance. We 
do not have time to do this guiding. 
We will set up a system of educa- 
tion; we will hire people to find the 
best methods and administer them.” 

Our predecessors were faced with 
a big problem—the same problem we 
face today. Here were millions of 
children, no two alike, and the task 
was to prepare the whole group to fit 
into an established society. 
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~Chuck-Wagon Style” Teaching 


by Jim G. Ashburne 
Technical High School 
Dallas, Texas 





“Too often teachers think and 
teach in terms of a hypothetical 
average child. We forget that 
there is no average child . . . Our 
big job is to reach individual stu- 
dents in the system set up for the 
average.” 





Schools Imitate the Factory 


Mass production methods in in- 
dustry gave educators a clue to the 
solution. If a factory turned out 
great numbers of finished products 
efficiently, why would their methods 
not work in the school ? 

















{llustration by D. Pena 
‘*Come and get it.’’ 


Consequently, the school was mod- 
eled after the factory. General 
knowledge was broken down into 
specific knowledges. Operators were 
trained in one specific field. Raw 
material was fed in at the bottom. In 
one room a specialist applied reading, 
in another geography, or language, 
or arithmetic, or shorthand, or type- 
writing. Subject matter and_ skills 
were graded from the easy to the 
difficult and administered at the pre- 
cise psychological moment. 

On the whole, the system worked 
pretty well. Certain inadequacies be- 
came evident in the finished products, 
however. Graduates showed up with 
no emotional control, with no mental 


health, without fundamental traits 
necessary for success in any en- 
deavor. 








Too often teachers think and teach 
in terms of a hypothetical average 
child. We forget that there is no 
average child. And yet we make 
grade divisions and arrange course 
sequences and grade the difficulty of 
subject matter in terms of the aver- 
age child, who does not exist! 

Our big job is to reach individual 
students in the system set up for the 
average. We must do this in our 
classrooms. 


Teaching Must be Individualized 

The only generalization as_ to 
method of procedure which can be 
stated is that we must begin with 
the individual where he is—not 
where he is supposed to be. We 
must not assume that our students 
have reached a definite stage in their 
development. We must sound out 
each individual if we are to help him. 

Projecting the blame for student 
weaknesses does not expedite the 
situation; yet this is a favorite de- 
vice of teachers. We say, “What’s 
wrong with the elementary school? 
My pupils can’t spell cat.” The col- 
lege teacher says, “High schools are 
sending us a much inferior type of 
student to that of the past.” 

Another common defense mechan- 
ism is the cry that the commercial 
department is a dumping ground. In- 
quire among your fellows and you 
will find that the industrial arts 
teacher and the English teacher feel 
the same way about their depart- 
ments. We can’t all be getting the 
most backward students; neither do 
we get all the geniuses in one depart- 
ment. Are we not wishing that we 
had the easier job of teaching sub- 
ject matter instead of human beings, 
of watching students learn instead ot 
inducing, pleading, and forcing them 
to learn? 

At any rate, crying over the dump- 
ing ground situation will not alleviate 
the teacher’s suffering. The class 
with retarded members will assemble 
tomorrow. Wishing will not give 
those students one fact more than 
they had yesterday. It is your job 
to develop them. 


When Is a Subject Vocational? 


If we subscribe to the principle 
that we must begin with students 
where they are, the vocational train- 
ing controversy must lose its sig- 
nificance. Whether or not a skill or 
subject is vocational or social de- 
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pends upon two things: the readiness 
of the student and local occupational 
opportunities. 

For a mature student with a good 
background and a need for a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping in order to get a 
job, any course in record keeping or 
accounting would be vocational. For 
another student who lacks requisite 
personality traits and arithmetic 
skill a course in bookkeeping might 
be the best device to use in teaching 
him the process of addition or the 
habit of accuracy. Putting a student 
in a typing class may be the best 
way to teach him to spell. 

This does not mean abandonment 
of standards. Standards are set by 
the college or the employer. Even 
so, they are arbitrary, artificial, and 
relative. No standard, even that 
reached by forced draught, assures 
success in any subsequent undertak- 
ing. 

Only in a large school is it pos- 
sible to group students according to 
their achievements and needs, and 
complete homogeneity can never be 
reached. 


What of Work With Specific 
Values? 


Some courses do not lend them- 
selves to many uses. Shorthand, for 
example, is of comparatively little 
value except as a skill to be used in 
one trade. Can its preeminence over 
other business information and skill 
subjects be justified in the small com- 
munity where opportunities for sten- 
ographic work are extremely limited ? 
Why must we teach students skills 
which they must leave their commu- 
nities to practice? 

Teaching, according to this philos- 
ophy, is much more than peddling 
facts or developing skills. Rather 
than a digester and purveyor of in- 
formation, the teacher becomes a 
specialist in human _ engineering 
whose job is to motivate immature 
human beings so that they will de- 
velop and achieve. He becomes a 
guics who is interested in seeing that 
e a student progresses toward the 
seal of a culturally articulate, emo- 
tionally stable, socially effective, and 
vocationally adaptive adult. 

Before the teacher can motivate 
his students, he must learn what kind 
of individuals they are. He must 
know what traits are more or less 
common to all of them. He must dis- 
cover the individual traits of each 
student. Only in this way can he 
reach each of them. Only in this way 
can he find devices for motivating 
each individual. 

The art of motivation is, of course, 
the art of teaching. Dr. Kilpatrick 
once said, “We learn what we accept 
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in our hearts.” If there is no accept- 
ance, there is no learning. Likewise, 
we learn what we need to know. If 
there is no need, there is no learning. 
We learn what we want to know. If 
we have no desire to learn, we do not 
learn. We learn what we try to learn. 
If we put forth no effort, we learn 
but little. Psychologists assert that 
learning takes places only in an en- 
vironment that makes the individual 
aware that he needs more refined 
and more effective modes of be- 
havior. 


Subject Matter Not Sufficient 


The teacher’s job is to stimulate 
that awareness, to provide the need, 
want, or desire, to entice the student 
into putting forth the effort and ac- 
cepting the thing to be learned. Any 
legitimate device which is available 
should be used. A discussion of de- 
vices is not in the scope of this arti- 
cle, the purpose of which is to per- 





suade commercial teachers to help 
individual children develop mature 
personalities rather than load them 
with facts and skills which they do 
not know how to use. 

Learn the child, then stimulate 
him—trick him, if you will—so that 
he will want to learn what you want 
him to know. Keep in mind that the 
development of a whole personality 
is the important thing. 

Society wants mature individuals 
who will fit into the environment, in- 
dividuals who are emotionally stable, 
socially minded, who understand the 
goals towards which society is striv- 
ing, who are constructive in their 
thinking, and, finally, who have 
knowledge and skill which give them 
independence and make them socially 
useful. 

How little the “chuck-wagon style” 
teacher aids his students! How piti- 
ful is his attitude that he is doing his 
students a favor by imparting his 
knowledge to them! 





SPEECH SLANTS 
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(Why say it?) 
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“I MUST APOLOGIZE FOR 
WRITING YOU SUCH A 
LONG LETTER. IF J 
HAD HAD MORE TIME, 

y, | SHOULD HAVE WRITTEN 
A SHORTER ONE.” 
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This popular series of cartoons is printed with the permission of Woodbury College, 


Los Angeles, California. 


They have been prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College 


art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the Woodbury 
College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of common 


English errors. 
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Office Practice in a Community 


High School 


Keeping in mind the individual 
differences and the needs of the stu- 
dents taking office practice, we have 
divided our office practice course into 
two sections—the secretarial and the 
clerical. The secretarial section is 
open to those students who elected 
shorthand as their major commercial 
subject and emphasizes shorthand 
dictation and transcription, letter 
writing, filing, and various secretarial 
duties. It also provides some train- 
ing in the use of duplicating ma- 
chines, calculators, adding machines, 
and dictating machines. The clerical 
section is planned for those students 
who elected bookkeeping as their ma- 
jor subject and who have hopes of 
getting jobs as clerks, typists, or gen- 
eral office workers. In this class, 
machine work, filing, the use of busi- 
ness forms, and typewriting are em- 
phasized. 

Office practice is required of all 
senior commercial students. To be 
eligible for the secretarial division, 
a student must have had two years 
of shorthand, two years of typewrit- 
ing, and at least one year of book- 





by Jane Krumacher 


Jonathan Dayton Regional High School 
Springfield, New Jersey 


so special training is necessary to ac- 
quire skill. This training is provided 
on Marchant, Monroe, Burroughs 
and Underwood Sundstrand figuring 
machines ; on Mimeograph and 
Standard duplicators; on the Edi- 
phone and Dictaphone, and on vari- 
ous other office machines in common 
use in this immediate section of the 
country. Having once acquired skill 
in using these machines, it should be 
comparatively easy for the student to 
adapt himself to a different type, 
should he find it necessary to do so. 

In the secretarial class, students 
are given a great deal of practice in 
taking dictation and transcribing it 
under actual office conditions. Let- 
ters must be mailable when com- 


pleted; they must be perfect as to 
wording, spelling, punctuation, ar- 
rangement, and neatness. The dicta- 


Students Learning the Operation 


Telephone Techniques Studied 


Since telephoning ranks second in 
frequency among the duties of of- 
fice workers, especially of stenog- 
raphers, thorough training is given 
in the technique of making and re- 
ceiving telephone calls, both on the 
dial and manual telephone. Our of- 
fice switchboard is used for actual 
experience, each student being as- 
signed to work in the office for one 
week during the year. While in the 
office, he also puts into practice what 
he has learned in class about meeting 
and interviewing callers. This gives 
him an opportunity to practice special 
abilities and qualities of personality, 
such as tact, poise, courtesy, good 
judgment, etc. 


Many other duties, almost too 
many to mention here, are included 
in our course—perhaps, they may 
not be so important in themselves, 
but they all go into the making of a 
good office worker. To mention a 
few of these: folding and inserting a 
letter into its envelope properly; 
writing telegrams and cablegrams; 





Of Various Office Machines at the Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey 


keeping. Since we have found that 
a good English background is essen- 
tial to success in secretarial work, he 
is required to have a “B” average in 
that subject. For the clerical division, 
the requirement is two years of book- 
keeping, one year of typewriting, and 
a passing grade in English. 


Each Student Does Individual 
Work 


Our courses are organized so that 
each student is working individually 
at his own job most of the time. In 
every business today the tendency is 
to replace hand labor with machines, 
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tion, unless very difficult and techni- 
cal, is usually given at 100 and 120 
words a minute and transcribed at 
25 words a minute. A great deal of 
untimed dictation is also given. 

As has been mentioned before, the 
clerical office practice section does 
work principally on the various office 
machines. In addition to this, they re- 
ceive practice in keeping records of 
various kinds; this gives them prac- 
tice, too, in making out receipts, 
checks, notes, drafts, payrolls, state- 
ments, bills of lading, bills of sale 
and numerous other commercial 
papers. 


making a number of carbon copies at 
one time; revising from rough draft; 
properly using dictionaries and other 
books of reference; and attending to 
incoming and outgoing majl,, ,, 


Bridging the Gap Between School 
and Business 


In order that the student may 
feel ‘at home” on his first job, we 
try to give him as much practical ex- 
perience within the school as is pos- 
sible. Working out many problems 
and projects, working for various 
teachers, working in the school of- 
fices, health department, and school 
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cateteria offer opportunities for real 
job experience. At times work from 
outside sources comes into the school. 
Since this kind of work usually car- 
ries with it some remuneration, stu- 
dents who have done especially good 
class work are given the opportunity 
to earn this money. 


Determining Fitness for the Job 


If the objective stated in the begin- 
ning of this paper is to be realized, 
it is necessary not only to give our 
students the training which has been 
outlined, but to help them obtain sat- 
isfactory positions — positions that 
they have fitted themselves for, and 
positions into which they will fit. In- 
formation concerning the qualities of 
the individual student is obtained 
from the guidance counselor which 
supplements the information in the 
hands of the office practice teacher. 
It is necessary that the guidance di- 
rector and the office practice teacher 
work in close cooperation at all times. 
It is only in that way that satisfac- 
tion can be attained in placing stu- 
dents into jobs in which they particu- 
larly fit. 


Making Contact for the Job 


We stress the fact that the prob- 
lem of making contacts rests with 
the student as well as with the school 
employment bureau, and that he 
should not fail to do his part. The 
student must sell himself, and if he 
cannot do that, whatever we might 
say about him would be futile. 

It is the duty of the placement 
counselor and the teacher of office 
practice to advise students of the best 
ways to make contacts. There are 
many effective ways of doing this 
which are unknown to students un- 
less they have definite information 
and training concerning these 
methods : 

1. Stress the importance of writ- 
ing an excellent letter of application 
—perfect in every detail. 

2. Tell students to make personal 
calls at places of business and file 
applications. 

3. Advise students to tell their 
friends, relatives, neighbors, or any 
one else willing to listen, that they 
are looking for a job. (More jobs 
are secured through personal con- 
tacts than through any other chan- 
nel.’) 

4. Advise students about the State 
Employment Bureaus in their par- 
ticular areas, and how they may be 
of service to him. (Many students 
never even heard tell of such a thing 
as a State Employment Bureau.) 

5. Tell students of the assistance 


1 Maule, Frances, Men Wanted, New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1937, pp. 212. 
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that they may receive from civic 
groups. 

6. Send selected students to the 
offices of the machine companies, 
with which the school has done busi- 
ness. 

7. Advise students to read not only 
the ‘want ads,” but to read about 
business activities, trends, and an- 
nouncements of new businesses, or 
the expanding of established busi- 





8. Advise students of the value of 
advertising themselves by talking in- 
telligently to people who might be in 
the same line of work into which 
they may desire to go. 

GY. As a last resort, students should 
enroll or register with private em- 
ployment bureaus. They should be 
advised that these bureaus are in 
business to make money and _ that 
the service that they may render will 


nesses. have to be paid for. 
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““WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 


The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 


At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 
entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


Besides being well versed in her shorthand and mechanically in 
tune with her typewriter, a good secretary has a very impressive list 
of attributes. 

She is a paragon of intuition, intelligence, efficiency and respon- 
sibility, and more than likely the possessor of a good disposition. She 
is extremely capable because her self-confidence is justified, and is 
at the same time diplomat, office hostess and stenographer. While not 
loudly opinionated, she has more than a few ideas of her own, and 
does not hesitate to make a helpful suggestion. Her initiative saves 
her employer much valuable time, and as her code of ethics is above 
reproach, office secrets are as safe with her as a patient’s confidences 
in his doctor. 

A girl who has schooled herself to details has an excellent memory. 
When her employer says, “I wonder what was in the letter from 
that electric company, a few weeks ago, about that unit we were con- 
sidering buying?”, she is able, either to tell him what he wants to 
know without looking at all, or is at least able to locate the file 
very quickly. 

Personal attractiveness is invariably one of her assets. This covers 
a good deal of ground. Naturally it includes cleanliness, neatness and 
no crooked stocking seams, but more than that, it is feminine charm; 
the kind that makes anyone who comes into Mr. Strongbond’s office 
feel that he has never seen a secretary like Miss Jones, and actually 
envying the man his good fortune. There is nothing tangible about 
this charm. It is a composition of a pleasant voice, an air of eager- 
ness to please and a self-confident poise. 

No wonder the man who is fortunate enough to have a really good 
secretary invariably says, “We simply couldn’t get along without her.” 

—Frances G. Miller, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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Recording Typing Progress 


Interpretation of Chart 


N the typewriting record form 

used at Loveland High School, 
the three six weeks periods of a sem- 
ester are alloted equal space of one 
section with two general divisions. 
The first includes spaces for assign- 
ments and extra credit work, with 
blanks below for the assignment 
points of the period as well as the total 
points for extra credit work. Below 
the summary of points is a space for 
a written grade. This is the grade re- 
ceived by the student in a written 
test for the period. The lower division 
of the section provides columns 
which are subheaded = accuracy 
tests. The first column titled, W is 
for net words written per minute on 
the tests. FE, the second column, is for 
errors, and the third, for grade, is 
headed by G. Below these columns 
are blanks for average speed, aver- 
age errors, and average grade. 

In the first division, under As- 
signments, there are thirty six blanks 
provided. This allows for use of the 
record in the budget plan or in the 
daily assignment plan of teaching. 
The grade for each assignment is 
placed in the blank following the as- 
signment number. In the column 
headed Extra Credit there is space 
enough to enter several extra credit 
exercise grades on each line. There 
are ten lines. The box below the 
Extra Credit column is for the Six 
weeks grade of the student. This is 
the grade that is entered on the 
student’s report card and on his of- 
ficial school record. 

Papers in daily assignments or 
budgets are graded on the five letter 
plan, A, B, C, D, or F. To receive 
an A the student must hand in a 
paper with no errors. One error for 
B; two or three errors for C; four 
errors for a Dy; and five or more 
errors are marked F. The letter 
grades are placed in the blanks to 
the right of the numbers in the As- 
signment column. Letters are used to 
allow the student to know how he is 
progressing. The letters are con- 
verted to numbers for the purpose of 
making a composite grade of typing 
skill. To get the assignment grade the 
letters in the Assignment column are 
given number values: A, 5 points; 
B, 4 points; C, 3 points; D, 2 points ; 
F, no credit. The entries in the 
column are added. The extra credit 
exercises are graded and changed 
into numbers on the scale given 
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above. The extra credit points and 
the assignment points for the six 
weeks period are added and divided 
by the number of assignments. No- 
tice that the number of assignments 
is used as a divisor, not the total 
number of exercises done. The num- 
ber secured by the above division is 
then given a letter grade on the fol- 
lowing basis : A—4.6 and up; B—3.8 
to 4.5; C—2.8 to 3.7; D—1.8 to 2.7; 
F’—1,7 or below. This letter grade is 
the student’s grade for assignments 
for the six weeks period. Since extra 
credit work points are added to those 
iade in assignments it is easily pos- 
sible for the average points to ex- 
ceed the value of A, 5 points. 

The part of the form shown on this 
page that has been filled out for 
John Smith is for the first six weeks 
period. It shows that John had a C 
on the first assignment and an A on 
each of the succeeding ones. Under 
the Extra Credit column John had 
three exercises: the first with a grade 
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Year: 1940-41 Semester: 2nd 
Name: John Smith 


Period: First Six Weeks 
































Assignments Extra Credit 

1 8 13 25 1 B-A-D 
2 A 14 26 2 

3 A iS 27 3 

4 A 16 28 4 

5 A 17 29 5 

6 A 18 30 6 

7 A 19 31 7 

8 A 20 32 8 

9 21 33 9 
10 22 34 10 
11 23 35 |B 
12 24 36 a) 
Assig. Gr. 38 
Extra Cr, 11 6.1-A 

49 
Write Gr. 159—B 
4A BD Bas 
Accuracy Tests 
Ww. E. G. w. E. G. 

1 25 6 11 21 12 

2 27 10 12 17 17 

3 27 8 13 

4 25 11 14 

5 30 4 15 

6 28 2 16 

7 30 6 17 

8 13 22 18 

9 29 4 19 

10 31 6 20 

Av. Sp. 25—C Av. Gr. D 

Av. Er. 9.0—F 








of B, the second A, and the third a 
P. On assignments John had a total 
of 38 points to which is added 11 
points made on the three extra credit 
exercises. Dividing the sum of the 
above two grades by 8, the total 
number of assignments, gives 6.1 
which on the distribution made an 
A, This is entered in the blank 
marked Assignment Grade. 

In the written test for that period 
John had a score of 159 which, dis- 
tributed on a normal curve, made a 
B grade. 

Under Accuracy John wrote 25 
words per minute on his first test 
with six errors. On the second he 
made 27 words net with ten errors. 
The tests given during the period to- 
talled twelve, each of which has a 
net words per minute and an error 
entry. The average speed is computed 
for the twelve tests and in this case 
amounts to 25, which on the dis- 
tribution gives a letter grade of C. 
The Average Errors is computed 
from the error column and is 9, 
which distributed, gives an F. The 
two are averaged to give D in the 
Average Grade blank. 

John’s grade for the six weeks 
period is found by adding the A, for 
assignments, twice, to weight it as 
one-half of the grade and adding the 
D from average grade on speed and 
errors to the B, from written grade. 
The resulting average is B which is 
entered at the bottom of the Extra 
Credit column in the box. 


Method of Grade Distribution 


The distribution of grade values 
from 1 to 5 is an arbitrary one. It 
was first developed by distributing 
marks on the normal curve using a 
five point scale. Experience has 
shown that the distribution for most 
groups will fall within the limits as- 
signed for the letter grades. Adjust- 
ments had to be made from time to 
time as the marking plan developed, 
but the suggested point scale fits into 
most classes. If the scale is at fault 
it is in having too small a spread be- 
tween the divisions. This can be 
remedied by changing the assigned 
value of an A grade in the assign- 
ment column to 10 points, making B, 
8 and so on. 

To check the manner in which the 
grades fit each class it is well to mark 
students on the suggested plan then 
run a normal curve distribution to 
see how it correlates. Adjustments 
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can then be made to allow for vary- 
ing classes. One or two trials usually 
are reliable enough indications of 
proper adjustments. 

The written grade, which is the 
mark attained on a six weeks test, is 
distributed on a normal curve. 

The bottom division marks are 
made by scoring the students on 
speed tests according to international 
contest rules. Briefly this plan is to 
divide the total number of strokes by 
five, multiply errors by ten, and sub- 
tract the number obtained in the lat- 
ter case from the number of words 
to get the net words, then divide by 
time to get net words per minute. 
The G column allows a teacher to 
make a distribution on a normal 
curve for each speed test. In prac- 
tice it has been found that this 
method takes a great deal of time. 
The result is that such a distribution 
is made only at intervals. It can 
easily be made once each six weeks, 
or more often if so desired. The dis- 
tribution made once each six weeks 
takes a much 
greater number of 
words written and 
errors made over 
the long period of 
time. Therefore 
any _ individual 
variations, such as 
an emotionally up- 
set student, or one 
who lacked sleep 
and thus made a 
poor performance 
on one day, will 
not be unduly ef- 
fective in deter- 
mining the grade 
for speed and ac- 
curacy. 

To fill in the 
blank for Average 
Speed the entries 
in the column W, 
for words written per minute of each 
test, are added together and dis- 
tributed on a normal curve. The let- 
ter grade is given as a result of the 
distribution. The average errors are 
also distributed with the least errors 
as the highest rank and a letter grade 
is assigned on the normal curve. The 
Average Grade is reached by aver- 
aging the grade for speed and the 
grade for errors. The grade assigned 
is the lower of the two if there is a 
difference. For example, if the grade 
for speed is B and the grade for 
errors is C the Average Grade is C. 
The reason for this is that experi- 
ence has shown that the lower grade 
is invariably the one for accuracy 
and in learning typing accuracy is the 
element to stress. 


Was 
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Weighting System Used 


In order to reach a grade for the 
six weeks period the letter grades 
which have been derived are given 
weights as follows: to assignments 
one-half of the total is given; the 
written grade is one-fourth, and the 
average grade for speed and ac- 
curacy is counted one-fourth. The 
final grade is entered in large letters 
in the box at the bottom of the 
extra credit column. The reason for 
weighting the assignments at one- 
half is that over half of the time in 
class is spent in doing this type of 
work, 


The work at the beginning of the 
second semester, when accuracy drills 
increase in length and difficulty, 
usually shows a decided increase in 
errors. Since all tests are recorded it 
is possible to observe which students 
are losing most in accuracy, and to 
give them remedial work to correct 
the cause of the difficulty. Those who 
show only a slight increase in the 





A First Year Typing Class at Loveland High School Which 
Recorded on 


the Plan Described in This 
number of errors usually will im- 
prove without special effort to cor- 
rect difficulties. 

The record form is kept available 
te students so they are able to fol- 
low their typing progress from the 
beginning of the year. As a result 
they check the record frequently and 
see exactly how their work is pro- 
gressing both in accuracy and speed. 
Also, any question the student has 
concerning his six weeks grade can 
easily be defended by showing the 
record for each phase of typing ac- 
tivity. 


Ease of Computation a Significant 
Value 


Since all the information is on one 
compact form it is very easy for the 
instructor to compute the six weeks 





grade at the end of each period. The 
data required is instantly available 
and when the grade has been cal- 
culated it is quickly recorded on the 
form, completing the record for the 
time. 

The back of the form can be used 
for temporary personal observations 
of the pupil. Items such as position 
at the machine, stroking, proper re- 
turn of carriage, eyes on copy, 
proper use of machine parts, can be 
placed on the record. One value of 
this procedure is that upon observ- 
ing a fault for several days it is 
clearly apparent that the pupil has 
a bad habit and that particular dif- 
ficulty can be given the proper 
remedy. Often these items occur only 
sporadically and the student is aware 
that he is not doing properly. In 
such cases the student will have a 
better attitude if nothing is said of 
it. 

Another use for the back of the 
form is to make a record of the per- 
sonal traits of the pupil. His general 
attitude toward 
the work, prompt- 
ness in fulfilling 
assignments, will- 
ingness to take 
suggestions, his 
comprehension of 
instructions, neat- 
ness in person and 
in work, ability to 
interpret the in- 
structions as given 
in various assign- 
ments, trustworth- 
iness, condition of 


health, alertness, 
reaction to other 
people, or any 


other characteris- 
tics that will be of 
value to anyone 
who might become 
a prospective em- 
ployer of the student can be re- 
corded and thus be available when- 
ever a need arises. 


Article 


Is the System Easy to Use? 


The record system may appear to 
be too difficult to keep. Because of 
the amount of information which is 
presented on the complete form many 
teachers may believe that it is too 
difficult to use because of the num- 
ber of students for which the forms 
must be made. It has been found that 
the record form does not require ap- 
preciably more time than any other 
method of marking and this method 
has such an advantage in motivat- 
ing the students that much of the 
extra time can be secured in time 
saved from other methods of motiva- 
tion. 
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IGH SCHOOL DAY in down- 

town stores isn’t a new idea 
but it is a project that gives oppor- 
tunity for high school students to 
become acquainted with retail store 
opportunities and requirements. It is 
vitalized education which has an im- 
measureable influence on the future 
plans of the pupils who participate. 
It is a means of not only bringing 
the pupils interested in distributive 
occupations in contact with business 
but it is also an opportunity to dis- 
cover whether these students are mar- 
ketable from the viewpoint of busi- 
ness. Because of its values the fol- 
lowing plan outlined in this article 
was carried out last year by Senior 
High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The principal of the high school 
was approached and was told about 
the tentative plan, the values it would 
have for the pupils, and the coopera- 
tion that would be needed from the 
school authorities. Next a call was 
made on a number of the larger store 
owners and it was explained to them 
what the school wanted to do. Some 


of the advantages that they would, i. 








gain were enumerated as follows: 
It would give them an opportunity to 
try out prospective employees at com- 
paratively low cost. It would be good 
community promotion. It would at- 
tract to the stores a higher class of 
personnel, as pupils who ordinarily 
wouldn’t plan on entering store work 
would have an opportunity to dis- 
cover for themselves the advantages 
of entering retailing. It would pep 
up the regular sales force because 
of the enthusiasm that would be re- 
flected by the high school students. 
It would give store owners an oppor- 
tunity to get an unbiased report on 
what improvement the store needed 
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High School Day in Dubuque 
Retail Stores 
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Editorial Note: Mr. Forsman for 
seven years was the chairman for 
High School Day in Des Moines. 
The plan of having pupils in 
stores has many variations. The 
experiences that are related in 
this article are adaptable to cities 
of various sizes. The plan de- 
scribed here was carried out last 
spring in Dubuque, Iowa. 





in the way of service, personnel, dis- 
play, merchandise, etc. Next the 


secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was asked to allow me to 
present the plan to the Retail Mer- 
chants Division. 


The result of this 





and in what departments they would be 
employed. 

4. The store personnel departments 
would use the same method of selection 
of their prospective pupil employees as 
was used in the selection of the regular 
and extra employees with the exception 
of the requirement of experience. 

5. Each pupil would have a card of in- 
troduction by which he could be identified 
at the time of the first interview. 

6. A pupil was to be in the store two 
days, one day for instruction and training, 
a second day for selling. On the day of 
training pupils would first be placed in 
departments to familiarize themselves with 
location of stock, sizes, colors, records, 
method of handling various sales, etc. By 
familiarizing himself with his environ- 
ment it was thought he would ask more 
pertinent questions when given instruc- 
tion in store practices. 

7. Each pupil was to be rated by the 
department head on each day in the store. 
The form to be used was worked out by 
the committee of merchants and the 
school. These rating cards were to be 
collected each day by the merchants and 
turned over to the school. Interpretation 
of terminology used on rating cards was 
to be explained by an executive in each 
store to the persons responsible for the 





> ghia ratings. 
, 8. The pupils were to be paid the same 
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‘An opportunity for high school 
students to become acquainted 
with retail store opportunities 
and requirements.” 


meeting was their endorsement of the 
plan, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to work with the school. 


Plan Presented to the Merchants 


The plan that was endorsed was as 
follows: 


1. The pupils who would be available 
would be those interested in retailing and 
prospective cooperative part-time em- 
ployees under the George-Deen Act. 

2. Pupils would be instructed in school 
in the following fundamentals: How to 
make change, store arithmetic, principles 
of selling, common store practices, and 
computing sales tax. 

3. Stores would be asked to indicate 
how many boys and girls they could use 





uniform rate as extra help on the day 


Meme of actual work. 
Ps "head By Be 


9. The regular employees in the de- 









partment were to be given credit for the 
sales of the pupil salesmen although each 
pupil had his own sales number and sales- 


book. The purpose of this was to dis- 
courage the regular help from interfering 
with pupil sales and yet obtain a record 
of sales performance. 

10. Regular store employees were to be 
instructed in the purpose of the day and 
the practices that were to prevail. 

11. Publicity for the event was to be 
planned by individual stores. Radio and 
newspaper publicity was handled by the 
school. 

12. Pupils were to report at regular 
employee hours and be governed by the 
same working conditions. 

13. The date set for the event should 
be a Saturday because of normal increase 
in business giving pupils more experience 
in waiting on trade. 
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14. Day of instruction should be on 
Wednesday and pupils would be excused 
all day from school. On Thursday and 
Friday they would be called together at 
school to smooth over rough spots in their 
training. 

15. Suggestions for improvements by 
merchants and pupils should be turned 
in to the committee for High School Day. 

16. Pupil employees should be identified 
on Saturday to the public by means of 
badges. The badge had attached to it 
the school colors. On the badge was 
printed the words Senior High School 
Sales Training Employee and the name 
of the pupil. 


The stores were then solicited to 
determine which ones would partici- 
pate, in what pupils 
would be placed and how many boys 
and girls would be employed. 


departments 


The Plan Used by the School 


The high school paper carried a 
story on the plan endorsed by the 
merchants. Later a bulletin was cir- 
culated in all the eleventh grade home 
rooms announcing a meeting of those 
pupils who were interested in the dis- 
tributive occupations and the part- 
time cooperative training program of 
the school. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing information was given: 


1. The general plan as approved by the 
retail merchants. 

2. What the school planned to do to fit 
them for the work in the stores. 

3. The activities in which they would 


be asked to participate such as_ radio 
broadcasting, local newspaper publicity, 
etc. 


4. Rating cards, how used and _ inter- 
pretation of results. 

5. How they would be selected by the 
merchants. 

6. What stores and departments were 
participating. 

7. How and where to apply for social 
security numbers. 

8. How to prepare for and apply for 
a position. This explanation was fol- 
lowed with a discussion. 


They were asked to give the fol- 
lowing information : 


1. Their first, second and third choice 
of stores and departments in which they 
preferred to work. 

2. Their name, age, course in which 
enrolled, previous experience, phone num- 
ber, street address, and reason for choice. 


Planning for An Interview 


With this information we were 
ready to send each pupil for an in- 
terview to the store of his first 
choice. To introduce the prospective 
pupil employee to the firm for which 
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he or she preferred to work an iden- 
tification card was issued by the Di- 
rector. However, before giving stu- 
dents their identification cards sug- 
gestions were made as to what they 
might do to improve their personal 
appearance in order to make a good 
first impression. Such suggestions 
were: A short girl should wear high 
heels to increase her height and a 
style of hair-dress that would make 
her appear taller; a girl with a sal- 
low complexion should use make-up ; 
a person with a long or round face 
was told how the style of hair could 
be changed to improve her appear- 
ance or how proper make-up would 
help solve the problem. 

After a given time the merchants 
would be contacted to determine 
whom they had selected. Certain 
pupils were not hired. Personnel 
directors were asked why these pu- 
pils had not been selected. This was 
done to help the pupil discover his 
shortcomings from the store view- 
point. All pupils came to me to find 
out if they had been chosen for 
work. With those rejected we dis- 
cussed their shortcomings and sug- 
gested improvements. They were 
then sent to the store of their sec- 
ond choice if openings existed there, 
if not, to stores where jobs hadn’t 
been filled. 

Our merchants cooperated very 
well. They made available more jobs 
than we could fill with interested 
pupils. We had all types of retail 
stores participating. However all 
interested pupils were not placeable 
since they could not meet the stand- 
ards set by the merchants. 


Working With Those Not Placed 


The school was given an oppor- 
tunity to start helping those not 
placeable to become marketable. The 
pupils were in a receptive frame of 
mind and responded to suggestions 
for improvement. Some of the com- 
mon reasons for being refused an 
opportunity to work were: speech 
defects, shyness, poor complexions 
such as pimples or blackheads, and 
inability to properly express them- 
selves. Some of the pupils could be 
directed to other fields of prepara- 
tion since they could not sufficiently 
overcome their shortcomings to meet 
business standards. 

Publicity for the day in stores was 





obtained through the following me- 
dia: The weekly high school paper, 
the local broadcasting station, and 


our daily papers. The school pre- 
pared all the publicity covering the 
event. The outside agencies allowed 
us free space or free time on the 
air. 

The stores used window displays 
and tied up their advertisements in 
the newspapers with the event. 

A bulletin was prepared covering 
all the major points of the plan. This 
bulletin was made available to all 
persons responsible for a pupil em- 
ployee. It was hoped to insure uni- 
formity of practice in all stores by 
this method. 

The personality traits on the rating 
cards were selected from the major 
points of the forms used by national 
firms for rating store employees. Be- 
fore the final form was adopted it 
was approved by the participating 
stores. In its final form, the card 
listed eleven personality traits on 
which the student was rated as above 
average, average, or below average. 


The traits included: 


1. Cooperativeness—Ability to work 


with others 

2. Personality—Manner and appearance 

3. Initiative—Ability to meet situations 

4, Self Control—Actions and emotions 

5. Alertness—Ability to note important 
details 

6. Interest—Personal 
work 

7. Industry—Arrangement of stock and 
materials 

8. Enthusiasm—Spirit and enjoyment of 
work 

9. Sales Ability—Convincing talk about 
goods 

10. Probable success in permanent sales 
work 

11. Loyalty—Faithfulness 
worthiness 


interest in the 


and Trust- 


Rating Cards as a Basis for 
Guidance 


The rating cards were distributed 
each morning the pupils were in 
stores and collected at the close of 
that day. These cards were filed in 
the guidance office of the school and 
used for guidance purposes when 
counseling pupils who planned on 
enrolling in part-time cooperative 
training classes. 

The day in stores as described has 
innumerable values to the pupil, the 
stores and the school. This plan is 
worthy of consideration by all sec- 
ondary schools which are interested 
in vitalizing education. It gives those 
interested in distributive, journalism, 
art, and radio broadcasting occupa- 
tions first hand information in the 
requirements needed to enter into, 
hold, and progress in such positions. 
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When the principal of our school 
walks into our office practice room 
with a visitor, the class secretary, 
who also acts as receptionist, immedi- 
ately greets them. She asks if she 
may show them around the room and 
explain the activities. Let us trail 
along and see something of the dupli- 
cating room and its activities. 

The following pieces of equipment 


are in the room: 
9—Model 78A Mimeographs — power 
driven. 
1—Model 77A Mimeograph — power 
driven. 
1—Model 92 Mimeograph — power 
driven. 
2—Model CX-2R Niagara Duplicators 


—power driven. 
2—Floor stand 
boards. 
1—Portable illuminated drawing board. 
1—Model 40 Multigraph Duplicator. 
2—Model 200 Multigraph machines with 
11 roller inking attachment. 
These machines are motor 
but without automatic feeds. 
8—Model 600 Multigraph Typesetters. 
3—Standard typewriters with special 
platens for stencil cutting. 
1—Long carriage typewriter for stencil 
cutting. 
1—Long carriage typewriter with Dupli- 
MAT ribbon for typing DupliMATs. 
1—Standard typewriter with Dupli- 
MAT ribbon for typing DupliMATs. 
1—Vari-Typer for both stenciling and 
typing of Duplex plates and Dupli- 
[ATs 


illuminated drawing 


driven 


1—Line-O-Scribe machine with 6 fonts 
of type. 
Full set of styli, lettering guides and 
auxiliary equipment for the above 
set up. 
Two long tables for 
stapling and bindery work. 
Twelve 4 drawer file cabinets. 


collating, 


by Norman Weiss 


Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


tests, absentee post cards, telephone 
slips, student program cards, gradua- 
tion tickets, graduation programs, 
school stationery, memorandum pads, 
courses of study, reports, advertise- 
ments for the school store, forms for 
use in the bookkeeping machine room, 
maps, official notices, late slips and 
detention slips. 

For an example of the volume of 
work done, including only actual 
work and excluding all practice work, 
we might take the term from January 
1940 to June 1940. During this period 
925,000 impressions were run off on 
stencil duplicators in this room, 432 
stencils were prepared, 349,000 sheets 
were collated and stapled, 176 forms 
were set for the Multigraph and 
328,000 impressions run off. 

Just a bird’s eye view of the cours- 
es of study in duplicating machines 
will be given. 


Elementary Course 


The elementary course in duplicat- 
ing machines is one period of thirty- 
eight minutes, for a period of ten 
weeks. In this course the student 
gets full instruction in stencil prepa- 
ration, work on the illuminated draw- 
ing. board and training in the opera- 
tion of the Mimeographs and _ the 


A Duplicating Machine Course 





The purpose of this acquaintanceship 
with the Multigraph and the Multi- 
graph Duplicator is merely to famil- 
iarize the student with these process- 
es. At this time three different types 
of duplicating processes—namely 
stencil, type-printing and offset are 
compared and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each process is pointed 
out. Production costs for each proc- 
ess are studied and consideration is 
given to the work on which each 
process should be used. 

After learning all the fundamentals 
necessary to the operation of the ma- 
chine as well as the fundamentals 
of typing a stencil and proper place- 
ment, each student does the following 
jobs: A post card; a side fed job for 
size 6 x 9 paper; a full sized letter 
with a signature; a line drawing 
without shading ; a drawing requiring 
the use of several types of shading; 
a combination of typewriting and 
stylus work including ruling of lines. 

Among the topics included in the 
course besides the fundamental points 
in the operation of the machines are 
the following: Care of the machine, 
oiling, and minor repairs; changing 
the ink pad and cleaning the dia- 
phragm and ink fountain; fixing a 
broken belt; the cause of an offset 
and how it can be corrected; the ef- 
fect of an offset on the print recorder 
or counter ; when a new platen is re- 
quired and how it is replaced; color 
work and proper registration of 
print; use of tinsel; use of powdered 
soapstone; patching stencils and _ re- 





Two Views of 


Production Work 
All the duplicating requirements 
of the school as well as much work 
from other schools are fulfilled in this 
room. Some of the work done con- 
sists of mimeographed exercises, 
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DECEMBER, 


the Duplicating Ma 


chine Room at Central 


Niagara Duplicators. The student 
also gets an introduction to the Multi- 
graph* and Multigraph Duplicator.* 


* Multigraph is the trade name of a_type- 
printing duplicating machine while Multigraph 
Duplicator is the trade name of a small offset 
duplicator. 


Commercial 


High School in New York City. 


pasting stencils which have been 
typed in wrong position; eliminating 
unwanted portions of a stencil with 
the use of correction fluid or mending 
tape; changing drums for color 
work; and hand feeding. 
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In all types of machines, the work 
is up to the best business standards. 
For instance on the 77A Mimeograph 
the student is not considered a fin- 
ished operator unless he can reload 
the paper feed of the machine (elec- 
trically driven) while it is in motion. 


Advanced Course 

The advanced duplicating course 
covers a period of twenty weeks and 
is a double period—one and one quar- 
ter hours. In this course the student 
must specialize either in the Multi- 
graph Duplicator and continued work 
on the stencil machines or work on 
the Multigraph. 

The specific skills to be developed 
on the Multigraph are: 

1. Hand feeding a hand cranked 
machine or power driven machine 
with commercially acceptable regis- 
tration. 

2. Setting type with a fork at the 
rate of one line in two minutes. 
Briefly, the work of the course in- 
cludes the following: 


Composition 

Lateral and vertical location of form 
on segment. 

Use of marginal band and locking 
clips. 

Setting of all types of forms from 
very simple small letters to com- 
plicated tabulated forms. 

Proofreading forms and correction 
of errors. 

Washing type and distribution. 

Use of low bed type. 

Vertical drum and its use. 

Setting jobs for imprinting. 

Setting jobs more than one up and 
reason. 

Setting jobs for color work. 

Different faces of print type. 

Use of electrotypes, rubber plates, 
linotype slugs and mortised plates 
with and without rails. 


Machine Operation 

Hand feeding is perfected through 
the use of the 78A Mimeograph. 
When the hand feed board is placed 
on this machine and the machine is 
run by motor, the feeding of the ma- 
chine is almost identical to that of 
feeding the Multigraph. Usually a 
student who is able to feed the 78A 
Mimeograph can feed the Multigraph 
with equal precision after one period 
of practice. Since the Mimeograph 
is run without a stencil—no harm can 
come to the machine when more than 
one paper is fed at one time. This 
will, however, harm the Multigraph 
machine. Hence the advantage of 
training the students on the Mimeo- 
graph machine first. In addition, we 
have nine power driven Mimeographs 
of this model and only two power 
driven Multigraphs. 
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The other topics considered are: 
Putting the segment on the machine 
and removing it; putting on a ribbon 
and removing it ; adjustments of cam- 
band ; adjustment of guides on paper 
table for lateral positioning of forms; 
setting strippers; setting paper 
ejectors as to position and tension; 
setting paper guides of paper receiv- 
ing table; adjustments to platen (in- 
crease pressure, decrease pressure 
and leveling platen) ; use of counter 
and adjustment of air cushion; how 
platen reset operates and adjustment 
of feeler finger; correction of copies 
when defects show; use of printing 
ink attachment and all adjustments; 
reasons for imperfect registration 
and how corrected ; and running color 
work, work and turn, front and back 
and more than one up. 


Placement and Follow-up 


Only the students who show apti- 
tude for the machines are allowed to 
take the advanced duplicating course. 
The employment division has had 
great success in placing students who 
complete the full course. 

I have made it a practice to visit 
each student placed about two months 
after placement. In this follow-up 
visit I find out in what phases of the 
work the student was improperly pre- 
pared. I also interview the employer 
and ask for a frank disclosure of the 
student’s strong and weak points. In 
this way, the course is kept abreast of 
changes in industry. 


Production Work 

In most cases it is not advisable to 
mix teaching of duplicating machines 
with production work. It often leads 
to poor results. However, I believe 
that our course would be far less 
valuable and far too expensive to 
carry on without allowing our stu- 
dents to do the production work of 
the school. Of course, only the ad- 
vanced groups do this work. The 
system works very smoothly. 

All teachers wishing work done, 
must first fill out a job card, stating 
the type of job, number of pages, 
number of copies per page, and any 
additional information and instruc- 
tion that may be necessary. This 
card must be approved by the office. 

All work brought into the room is 
given to the student secretary who is 
assigned for a period of two weeks. 
This is a responsible position and 
only the best students are selected. 
The secretary numbers the job card 
and makes out a student work sheet 
which must be signed by each student 
who works on this particular job, 
whether in the stencilling, Multigraph 
or production departments. In this 
way, responsibility can be checked 





directly. The same number as ap- 
pears on the job card is placed on the 
work sheet, which is attached to the 


copy or stencil. Besides the student 
secretary there are the three student 
heads of departments in the room. 

If a stencil is to be typed, the copy 
with the work sheet is placed in a 
“work in process” folder. When a 
typist has completed a stencil, she 
brings it to the head of her depart- 
ment. The department head checks 
to see if the work sheet was filled out 
correctly. She then assigns a new 
copy to the typist. The department 
head re-proofreads all stencils. The 
completed stencil with the job sheet 
is then placed in the “ready to run” 
folder. 

The head of the production depart- 
ment takes the stencil from the 
“ready to run” folder and assigns it 
to a Mimeograph operator. When 
the operator has completed the job, 
he must prove to the head of depart- 
ment that he has done the following: 

1. Thoroughly cleaned the stencil. 

2. Stapled the copy to a filing fold- 
er and -placed the stencil with 
the finished work. 

3. Jogged finished work and placed 
the stencil with the work sheet 
attached all together on the fin- 
ished work table. 

4, Made all entries on the work 
sheet. 

All Multigraph work is turned 
over to the head of the Multigraph 
department. He determines the style 
of type to be used, whether to use rib- 
bon or ink, and all other points in 
connection with the job. 

This set-up allows me full free- 
dom for instruction work. 


Conclusion 


It is our purpose to make the dupli- 
cating course at Central Commercial 
High School far more than a mere 
specialized training in the handling of 
duplicating machines. The course 
affords a golden opportunity for the 
development of correct business atti- 
tudes. It is impossible to develop at- 
titudes through lecture. The student 
must be subjected to the conditions 
which exist in an office and learn by 
experience how to act. The set-up 
of the room simulates an office as 
closely as possible. The students, in 
general, respond favorably to this at- 
mosphere and really make an effort 
to be ideal employees. At every op- 
portunity failings are pointed out that 
might prove disastrous on the job. 

In this way the room becomes a 
laboratory for personality develop- 
ment and business behavior training 
as well as a course in specialized 
skills. 
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Opportunities for Business Ghosts 


T HIS streamlined business age de- 

mands that good secretaries must 
be able ghost-writers, ventriloquists 
of the business world who can throw 
their masters’ voices in efficient busi- 
ness English. Today’s need is for 
secretarial Edgar Bergens, and the 
men who want them are not wooden- 
headed Charlie McCarthy bosses, but 
busy executives who will pay top 
salaries to men and women who are 
efficient “business ghosts.” 

William Howard Taft once said 
that every department head in the 
government could be removed and 
that the business of conducting af- 
fairs of state would continue with- 
out disturbance in the hands of capa- 
ble secretaries. 


The Indispensable Secretary 


From my experience on approxi- 
mately thirty newspapers, and as head 
of a ghost-writing bureau which 
served public officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers and many 
others in public life, I am convinced 
that what William Howard Taft said 
of government is equally true in the 
business world. 

Herein lies a tremendous and in- 
creasing responsibility on colleges 
specializing in business and _ secre- 
tarial training. Courses in business 
English and creative letter writing 
have been strengthened to meet this 
responsibility, but the demand for 
highly specialized “business ghosts” 
grows ever and ever faster. 

Ghost-writing secretaries are mem- 
bers of an ancient and honorable 
craft. They antedate the pyramids 
and their services were as _ indis- 
pensable when hieroglyphics were be- 
ing evolved as they are today. 

Ancient ghosts carved out funny 
little picture writing to glorify their 
patrons, but modern stenographic 
spooks pound out mechanical car- 
touches to earn a living. 
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by H. Phelps Gates 


College of Journalism 
Woodbury College 
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“Why not more specialized train- 


ing for commercial students? 
Business demands it. Courses in 
business English are _ being 


pointed more and more in that 
direction, but are they going far 
enough?” 





““Ghosting’”’ Has a Long Tradition 


The Romans had a name for them 
—‘‘amanuensi’—and Julius Caesar 
had a whole staff at his disposal. 
Although Caesar was an educated 
man, there is historic evidence that 
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secretaries must be able 


ghost-writers.’’ 


‘*Good 


he dictated to “literary polishers”— 
secretaries who did most of the work. 
Someone has suggested that even 
those immortal words, “Veni, vidi, 
vinci,” may have been the creation 
of a “Great Caesar’s Ghost 
secretary.” 

Baconians insist that they can rat- 
tle plenty of skeletons in Shakes- 


peare’s well-filled ghost closet, and 
if their claims are true, then the great 
English dramatist really owes much 
of his renown to his ghost-secretary, 
Bacon. 

A business executive retains an at- 
torney to draw up his legal instru- 
ments, a sales promotion expert to 
outline his selling approach, an ad- 
vertising agency to prepare his copy, 
a secretary to handle his corres- 
pondence. All are ghosts of a sort. 

Ask a great industrial tycoon to 
write an article about his enterprises 
and he'll probably push a button and 
tell his $5000-a-year ghost-secretary 
to do the job and it will be readable 
and interesting. 

Scientists, public heroes, noted ex- 
plorers, famous sportsmen may know 
their subjects better than anyone 
else in the world, but most of them 
have secretary-ghosts to handle 
their letter-writing, the preparation 
of articles for popular reading, writ- 
ing of speeches and many similar 
tasks which they are too busy to per- 
form. 


Creating Real Jobs 


Why not more specialized training 
for commercial students? Business 
demands it. Courses in business 
English are being pointed more and 
more in that direction, but are they 
going far enough? 

A student with college training 
for business may know enough to 
“English” his employer’s dictation, 
write good business letters, and con- 
duct office routine, but what will he 
do if suddenly called upon to prepare 
a radio talk, create a sales appeal, 
or ghost-write an article for some 
trade journal? These are every- 
day tasks for “business ghosts,” and 
men and women with training to do 
such work are on their way up. 

Jobs are always waiting for ef- 
ficient Edgar Bergen-secretaries. 
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TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests have been published, 
together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and 
scoring each test. 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools in 
September, with the week in which each test should be given clearly indicated both in 
the test manual and on the tests themselves. The tests for February, March, April, 
and May will be sent to schools in January, together with a schedule for giving them. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of codperating teachers are being published in this Journat. The following 
table indicates the results on the November Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 
Letter Test as reported by the codperating group of schools. 

In using this table a teacher will find the column which corresponds with practice in 
his school. If his students are in the second year of typewriting, are enrolled in the 
eleventh grade, and have had five 40-45 minute periods a week of instruction each year 
to date, he will compare his results with those shown in the first column of the per- 
centile table. If one of his students received a score of 82, he will know that she 
did as well on this test as did 85 per cent of those whose scores were reported to the 
Bureau, or that only 15 per cent of those reported upon did better than she did. 


RESULTS FOR LETTER TEST—VOLUME VII—NOVEMBER 1940—NUMBER 2 










































LIC re 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Grade . 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 
Periods a week 
SN 6 Oe eee a wa bh ab ce 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
| Se orre 5 5 5 5 2 5 5 
eee 5 
Length of period* 40-45 50-55 60 40—45 50-55 60 40-45 
Number of testees 1183 277 220 1811 783 553 141 
Percentiles 
SS ae 95 89 90 100 102 112 105 
DO een sw said siee ces 87 80 8 90 96 102 96 
SOS errr eee eee 82 72 78 85 90 94 90 
EES er eee 76 66 74 81 86 90 88 
LE Ee Serre ere 72 65 73 77 83 85 86 
te re ee ee 68 61 70 74 80 81 84 
BEE Ok tars oe aoa ek Sans 65 59 68 70 77 78 81 
SUG athasbaksaubess ase 63 57 65 67 75 75 79 
eae Sha Sct eh yin 61 55 64 65 72 72 76 
50 ings sas 58 53 63 62 70 69 74 
| ES err ptee 55 51 61 59 68 66 J2 
eS Sey es aoa 52 48 59 56 65 65 70 
EP AkvES > SSS s OAS s Seah 48 45 55 54 62 61 68 
DP ceshhee oes skknteee ss 44 43 54 51 59 57 64 
A eA ee ree 39 40 52 48 56 54 61 
Deca bohtoe sexe re suse 33 37 47 45 52 50 58 
Ee Poa rey eee 27 35 42 39 48 44 57 
el Scub aio suse sa raen aes 6 17 29 34 34 41 37 52 
DUS Ms SU aGA de thoues 4 21 30 23 28 29 47 








*In minutes. 


October results were shown in the November number of the JourRNAL in terms of 
median, range, and modal scores. Reports of results were not received in time to 
prepare percentile tables before the publication date for that month. The following table 
shows percentile scores for all categories for which more than one hundred cases 
were reported. 


RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT COPY TEST—VOLUME VII—OCTOBER 1940—NUMBER | 
































REM Linshawesusees sic s 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 
Grade ..... 11 12 12 12 11 we LiSSe | aE 
Not Not Not 
Erasures* _.. sseseseees Req Req. Req Req Req Per. Per. Per. Req 
Periods a week 
De a Ae ae 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
TS i ren 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
SEA. YOEAT occ eseceee . 5 So Rare on a eb cn, 
Length of period**..... 40-45 40-45 60 40-45 50-55 40-45 60 40-45 50-55 
Number ot testees. oRR 1396 1005 402 2 a ee ee | ae 573 
J Saree 0-67 0-59 = 0-59 ~—-.20-57 0-53 0-53 8-50 0-51_~—(0-54 
Percentiles 
PR, Sea eee 45 43 49 52 40 42 45 43 45 
See 41 40 45 49 38 40 43 40 42 
Be Seth bares eseese 39 37 43 47 37 38 40 38 40 
| BO 37 35 40 46 35 37 39 36 39 
VE Vestas sesusexvas> 36 34 38 45 34 35 37 35 38 
(RP Meee oe ee 35 33 37 44 32 34 35 34 37 
DNC AkGEs bhava baa’ 33 32 36 43 31 33 34 33 36 
MP -e06-6e00 peleea nadine 32 31 35 42 30 31 33 32 35 
Pk ibse soybean ass 31 30 34 41 28 30 32 31 34 
50 30 29 33 40 27 29 31 30 33 
45 29 28 31 39 26 28 30 29 32 
40 28 26 30 38 24 27 29 28 31 
35 27 25 29 37 23 25 28 27 30 
30 26 24 28 36 22 24 27 25 29 
25 24 23 26 35 20 23 26 23 28 
20 23 22 25 33 18 22 25 20 27 
15 22 21 24 32 16 20 24 16 25 
10 20 19 21 30 13 18 22 14 23 
5 17 15 17 28 6 14 21 11 20 
* Req. = Erasures Required. Not Per. = Erasures Not Permitted. ** In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





The Textbook Situation 


following article and the above 
heading are taken from the October 
issue or the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation Journal: 

“Recently an editor of a school maga- 
zine called on twenty textbook publish- 


The 


ers in Chicago. He encountered, so he 
reports, a universal protest against the 
selling by schoolmen of review or sam- 
ple copies to used-textbook dealers who 
in turn sell these ‘free’ books to other 
schoolmen. One publisher stated that 
the cost of sample or review copies 
amounted to from three to five per cent 
of the total gross revenues for the ma- 
jority of publishers. He reminded the 
editor that much of this loss is charged 
to advertising, whereas this money 
might better be invested in display space 
in state association magazines, or used 
to reduce the present cost of textbooks. 

“Although admitting their own fault 
in letting the situation get out of con- 
trol and for failing to co-operate among 
themselves, the publishers are especial- 
ly concerned about the increase in the 
large number of ‘committees,’ each of 
whom must have sample copies to par- 
ticipate in the selection of a textbook. 
Often the distribution of samples is 
greater than the prospective sale. They 
protest, too, against the practice of 
building up a library of sample copies 
from which administrators or commit- 
tees mimeograph or publish their own 
materials for class work. They ob- 
ject also to the practice of university 
professors in building up libraries of 
sample copies for respective ‘depart- 
ments,’ since in many cases the number 
of review copies collected would exceed 
the total purchase not only for one year, 
but for years to come. They appeal to 
state education associations to combat 
this lack of ethics on the part of the 
teaching profession.” 

e 
Bulletin on Business Education 
and National Preparedness 


The staff of the Bureau of Business 
Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education has prepared a bulletin 
on “The Contributions of Business to Na- 
tional Preparedness” under the direction 
of Dr. Ira W. Kibby. This bulletin in- 
dicates the special contributions that may 
be made toward national preparedness in 
the field of business education and sug- 
gests the many ways in which the services 
and personnel of business education may 
be utilized in organization, development 
and continuation of vocational training 
classes that are essential to meet the needs 
of changing economic and business con- 
ditions. 

The bulletin emphasizes vocational busi- 
ness education and is divided into two 
parts. The first part deals with further 
development of distributive occupational 
training as it is organized under the pres- 
ent federal and state relationships. This 
section was prepared as an answer to a 
series of questions recently asked of state 
departments of education by the United 
States Office of Education, Business Edu- 
cation Service. The second part of the 
bulletin deals with the organization re- 
quired in an expanded program of train- 
ing for business occupations that would 
increase the vocational training opportuni- 
ties of persons employed in business pur- 
suits. 

This contribution is most timely and is 
apparently the first extensive document 
giving serious consideration to the prob- 
lems immediately ahead of us. California 
is again in the lead. 
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Response to 


“Criticism, Comment and Challenge” 


for September 1940 


by Thelma M. Potter 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


In response to Professor F. G. Nichols: 


There are many teachers of office prac- 
tice who are just as “puzzled” as Pro- 
fessor Nichols in his article in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Journal of Business 
Education.” They are puzzled primarily 
because the subject which they are teach- 
ing has not had its purpose in the educa- 
tional scheme clearly defined; because in 
the progress of its growth, it has been 
difficult to define its purpose; because it 
has not been subjected to sufficient re- 
search to give facts from which to de- 
termine content; because it has not been 
included in teacher-training programs 
until comparatively recently; because it 
requires for success a close coordination 
between business and school—a coordina- 
tion which at the moment does not exist 
to any great extent. 

The confusion in ideas, ideals, and 
theories of teaching surrounding the 
course can be blamed in part upon the 
eternal lag in education. Leaders in busi- 
ness education are constantly trying to 
bring educational practices to the level 
of vocational demands. Professor Nichols 
is one of those leaders, and I take his 
comments in the article mentioned to in- 
dicate that he realizes the failure of our 
present offerings in office practice and is 
endeavoring to get others to recognize 
it, hoping that dissatisfaction will lead to 
action. 

Machine training forms one part of the 
office practice course, and it is the part 
which causes the most trouble at the 
moment. Professor Nichols found in 
1927 that in business some people used 
machines every day and all day, and that 
other people used machines incidentally 
and occasionally. As a result, a philosophy 
about machine training came into exis- 
tence which held that it was a good thing 
for all students to know a little bit about 
many machines and that a few well- 
chosen individuals should be trained to 
high degrees of skill. What students were 
to be given this skill training, how many 
students, and on what machines, was to 
be determined by the peculiar situation of 
the specific community in which such a 
program was. conducted. Professor 
Nichols’ survey was published in 1927. 
This is 1940. I know of no research to 





1 Nichols, Frederick G., ‘Puzzled.’ The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, Vol, XVI, No. 1, 
September, 1940. 

? Nichols, Frederick G., and others, “A New 
Conception of Office Practice,” 1927, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 
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equal that of Professor Nichols’ in its 
thoroughness or comprehensiveness which 
would bring our information up to date 
concerning the use of machines in busi- 
ness. We assume that what was true then 
is true now but in a greater degree. We 
predict the course from reasoning rather 
than fact. 

An examination of business trends gives 
us a few up-to-date facts upon which to 
base our reasoning. Such trends indicate 
an interesting movement of large indus- 
trial plants out of highly taxed city areas 
to lower-taxed suburban areas. But the 
offices with their clerical forces remain 
within the city lines near the centers of 
financial, communication, and transporta- 
tion facilities. This trend was clearly in 
evidence in Pittsburgh at the time of the 
survey of 1940.° It is in evidence in New 
York City. 

If the trend should persist, it will de- 
velop certain clerical centers from which 
there will certainly emanate a reasonable 
demand for workers in the clerical field. 
The schools in such areas in order to be 
up to date in their vocational training must 
train people for positions in these clerical 
centers. What that training will be should 
be answered on the basis of research and 
job analysis. The government states it 
thus: “Furthermore, vocational education 
must be based upon investigations of 
given areas, and on agricultural, trade, 
and occupational analyses, and_ these 
studies must be kept up to date.’ 

On the basis of a number of personal 
experiences and things that business men 
and organizations say, we know that we 
fail to give students a marketable skill. 
In the Business Week for August 1939 
this comment is to be found; “Union of- 
ficials say that only four out of each one 
hundred applicants are able to pass the 
requirements for membership in the sixty- 
five experience-skilled divisions of office 
work.”” We might agree with Professor 


Nichols, then, that we are not doing our 
best in the development of vocational 
skills. 


Why are we lacking in our training? 
First of all, because office machines are 
out of the realm of the experience of the 


the Public Schools 
Division of Field 
Research, 
1940, p. 


3 Report of a Survey of 
of Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, 
Studies, Tnstitute of Educational 
aaa College, Columbia University, 
1 9 


Review, U. 
Statistics, 


S. Department 
June 1940, 


“White Col- 


4 Monthlv Labor 
of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Vol. 50. No. 6. p. 1413. 

5 Rusiness Week, August 19, 1939, 
lar Unions on their Way,” p. 30-6. 


average teacher and consequently there 
does not exist a universal knowledge of 
what constitutes a high degree of skill on 
office machines, nor the length of time re- 
quired to develop such a skill. Those who 
do have such knowledge are forced by 
administrative rule and procedure to 
teach all the machines in one class to all 
the students taking the course—and this 
usually with a minimum of equipment. 
This situation results in the “neatly 
classified” office machine work to which 
Professor Nichols objects. Partial train- 
ing results. 

In addition to this, there is a certain 
amount of unintentional deception in such 
training. Students are led to believe 
that by virtue of this partial training 
(which, of course, they believe complete) 
they are qualified to classify themselves 
as skilled operators of given machines. 
When called upon to produce the claimed 
skill, failure results. Perhaps continuous 
failure to satisfy business and_ business 
employees may eventually result in the 
development of machines courses de- 
signed to develop. skilled operators 
where such skilled operators may be in 
demand. 

For the other students—those who 
may be reasonably expected to use 
machines incidentally—a knowledge of 
the fundamental operations of the com- 
mon business machines will have to be 
presented. The National Occupational 
Conference survey® lists some twelve or 
thirteen types of machines commonly used 
in business. Upon the basis of informa- 
tion from the experience of the companies 
manufacturing machines and _ training 
operaters, it is possible to determine ap- 
proximately the length of time it will 
take a person to (1) learn the funda- 
mentals of the operation of the machine 
and (2) to become a skilled operator. 

With such information, training upon 
machines can be classified upon two 
bases—the purpose of the training and 
the time needed for such training. This 
will probably result in two types of 
courses—(1) an orientation or introduc- 
tion course to common business machines 
(as listed in the National Occupational 
Conference bulletin or as further research 
may indicate) in which the fundamental 
operations are explained and _ limited 
practice given: (2) courses varying 1n 
length, according to the machine, de- 
signed to give a skill. For example, the 
transcribing units of the voicescription 
machine take approximately 45-55 hours 
of practice to develop a marketable skill, 
assuming that an individual already 
possesses a typing skill of 50 words per 
minute or above. The rotary calculators 
take approximately 45-55 hours of prac- 
tice to develop a marketable skill, assum- 
ing that there exists a knowledge of 
arithmetical processes. It is conceivable 
that two short courses of 50 hours each 
could be developed in areas where such 
operators are required. 

All of this will require 
courses of study, additional 
the curriculum, changes in teaching as- 
signments, additional equipment and 
rcoms, and time and effort on the part 
of the administrative staff. But if we 
are to prepare people adequately for ex- 
isting positions, some such changes and 
additions must be anticipated. 

There is a peculiar need for well- 
trained workers right now. A wartime 
emergency demands the best of everyone. 
We can serve best by giving the best 
training so others may also serve. 

®“Occupation of Office Machine 
National Occupational Conference, 
York City. 
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Recent Elections 














At the recent meeting of the Business 
Education Association of the State of New 
York, Leslie G. Kelly of Niagara Falls 
was elected president to succeed William 
S. Risinger of Utica, who asked to be re- 
lieved of this office after three years’ in- 
cumbency. Other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Prentice Carnell, Jr., of Albany; sec- 
retary, William Robert Wood of Pough- 
keepsie; treasurer, Arthur Backensto of 
Troy; members of the Board of Directors 
are Wilbur Kent of Auburn, Lawrence 
Estey of New York City and George A. 
Spaulding of Buffalo. 


T. James Crawford, recently appointed 
instructor in business education at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, has been elected chair- 
man of the Business Education Section of 
the North Carolina and Northeastern Dis- 
trict Teacher’s Association; Mrs. Mary 
Hackworth of Senior High School, High 
Point, was elected vice-president; and 
Mrs. Garnette Kelly Williams of Winston- 
Salem was elected Secretary. 


Officers elected at the October business 
education departmental meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association 
include: president, Verne Baker, Macon 
High School; vice-president, Betty Man- 
ning, Shelbyville High School; secretary, 


Rosalie Kiesow, Edina High School; 
treasurer, Charles Kauzlarich, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


J. W. Watson, head of the commercial 
department of the Stephen F. Austin High 
School, Houston, Texas, was elected chair- 
man of the Southeast division of the 
Texas State Teachers Association to 
serve during the current year. Other of- 
ficers include: vice-chairman, R. A. White, 
University of Houston; secretary, Mar- 
garet Vaught, Milby High School, Hous- 
ton. 


The Louisiana Teachers Association has 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, N. B. Morrison, head 
of commerce department, Louisiana State 
Normal, Natchitoches, Louisiana; vice- 
president, Fannie Pippin, Bastrop High 
School, Bastrop, Louisiana; member of 
executive council, Wilbur Perkins, head 
of commerce department, Ruston High 
School, Ruston, Louisiana. 


E. L. Fink of Topeka, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Commercial 
Teachers Association at its recent meet- 
ing. Other officers are: vice-president, 
I. J. Kloster, of Winfield, and secretary- 
treasurer, Hazel Curtis, of Hutchinson. 





An Echo of the Past 
(Continued from page 9) 


equal to that turned out by normal per- 
sons is difficult to understand. It is equally 
difficult to understand how the average 
teacher with the usual teaching load can 
undertake to “keep them interested and 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of their 
ultimate accomplishments,” or to “capital- 
ize on this enthusiasm by being enthusi- 
astic with them.” 

I haven’t overlooked the statement 
about the “two handicapped students who 
are now writing at conventional rates of 
speed” but I assume that even two swal- 
lows do not make a summer. Further- 
more, doesn’t a typist require something 
more than ability to copy at “conventional 
rates”? What about handling cards, en- 
velopes, carbon paper, and numerous other 
materials on which or from which typing 
is done? Scores of motions, other than 
those involved in typing, are essential to 
real productivity on a typing job. What 
helps are given the one-armed typist in 
connection with these? 

The whole point of my comment on 
the proposal for dealing with one-armed 
people in typewriting classes is that I 
want to raise once more the question as 
to whether or not vocational guidance has 
any significance in the field of business 
education. I want to know whether or not 
you believe that regardless of physical, 
mental, or emotional defects, any student 
should be trained for any kind of work 
he may desire; or whether we would be 
doing a greater service to people who are 
handicapped with respect to any given 
occupation by directing their thought in 
other directions since almost no handicap 
is so great as to preclude the possibility 
of ultimate employment in some useful 
service. 








THE 


American Book Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Business Text-Book Publishers, Inc. 
A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Ellis Publishing Company 

Ginn & Company 








EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
December 26, 27, 28 





The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 
ture of the Chicago convention. 
teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tion materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Here the commercial 





THE EXHIBITORS 


The Gregg Publishing Company 

Charles R. Hadley Company 

International Business Machines Corporation 
G. & C. Merriam Company 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Orr Publishing Company 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Professional Publications 

Remington Rand Inc. 


Plan your time at the Federation Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


The H. M. Rowe Company 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 

The Stenotype Company 

Tyler Kay Company, Inc. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 
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WASH! 


Consumer Education and National Defense 


Harriet Elliott of North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women has been appointed Con- 
sumer Advisor of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. The members of 
Miss Elliott’s staff include: Dr. Caroline 
F. Ware, American University and social 
studies chairman of the AAUW; Dr. 
John Cassels, director, Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College; 
Josephine Wilkins, Georgia Citizens’ Fact- 
Finding Committee; Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Mary Dublin, National Con- 
sumers’ League ; Leland Gordon, consumer 
economist, Denison University; Ruth 
Ayres, chairman, Consumer Division, New 
York City League of Women Voters; 
Loda Mae Davis, consumer educator, San 
Mateo Junior College; Frances Williams, 
secretary, National Board of the YWCA; 
and John Edelman, U. S. Housing Author- 
ity. 

Among the duties of the Consumer Ad- 
visor’s Office will be the following: 

1) To make sure the Commission, in 
reaching decisions on matters that come 
before it, gives due consideration to the 
effects of one course of action or another 
on the welfare of people as consumers. 

2) To make sure that the specific prob- 
lems created by particular military meas- 
ures are dealt with as satisfactorily as 
possible. 

3) To deal with the more general con- 
sequences of the defense program. 

4) To promote and coordinate positive 
measures for consumer welfare that are 
essential to a total defense program. 

5) To consider the possible conse- 
quences of an intensification of the pres- 
ent emergency and to prepare, in anticipa- 
tion of certain situations that might arise, 
preliminary plans for meeting them. 

6) To look still further ahead to the 
problems that will arise in readjusting the 
nation’s activities to a normal peacetime 
basis when the emergency is over and 
anticipate some of the steps that must be 
taken in dealing with them. 


Regulations Under The Selective 
Service Act 


Under date of November 12, a letter to 
State Directors of Selective Service from 
Brig. General Lewis B. Hershey, Execu- 
tive Officer, Selective Service, clarifies 
regulations concerning college and uni- 
versity students, including junior college 
students. Such students may request and 
receive deferment status until the end of 
the current school year, so that the year 
of military training and service will not 
cause the loss of more than one school 
year, as might be the case if students are 
inducted into service during the school 
year. 

Certain students also may qualify for a 
different type of deferment, being placed 
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in Class II-A (the class for “necessary 
men”). The letter states, in this connec- 
tion: 

“Some individual college students 
with particularly needed qualifications 
may be placed in Class II-A by the 
local boards, and, therefore, not_re- 
quire a physical examination. You 
will note Paragraph 352 defining Class 
II-A includes a “necessary man” in 
training or preparation for industry, 
business, employment, agricultural 
pursuit, governmental service, or any 
other service or endeavor, the mainte- 
nance of which is necessary to the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest in the 
sense that it is useful or productive 
and contributes to the employment or 
well-being of the community or the 
nation. Care should be used by the 
local board before placing a student in 
this classification to decide whether 
he meets the tests as a “necessary 
man” as provided in Paragraph 351.” 


Joint Conference on Education 
and Defense 


A joint conference called by Lt. Colonel 
Frank J. McSherry, Liaison Officer with 
Organized Education, with the approval 


INTERESTING 


Education and the National Defense. A 
statement by the American Council on 
Education, prepared in connection with a 
study of international events conducted 
for a number of months. Copies are free. 
Address the Council at 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


Created to study educational problems 
from a long-range point of view, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission issued ten 
statements on educational issues, between 
February, 1937, and August, 1940. At the 
request of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, these statements have now 
been summarized in a mimeographed bul- 
letin, available from the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1201—16th Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Aided financially by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation conducted a two-year research 
project to determine “the occupational 
distribution and progress of a selected 
group of graduates from _ vocational 
schools or departments” in and _ near 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The results 
are embodied in a_ 132-page bulletin 
throwing light on similar problems thru- 
out the nation. The title is Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Gradu- 
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of General Marshall, Chief of Staff, was 
held on November 12, attended by repre- 
sentatives from the War Department, 
Navy Department, Selective Service Head- 
quarters, and the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. 

Numerous topics related to educational 
aspects of the year of military service 
under the Selective Service Act. In con- 
nection with these topics, President George 
F. Zook of the American Council on Edu- 
cation stated that education has organized 
itself with the purpose of cooperating 
with governmental agencies. He said in 
part: 


“Whatever your needs are, I hope 
you will cooperate with us. We are 
glad that the Army is taking over the 
whole job of this year of training and 
avoiding the conflict of authority and 
of responsibility. If the men are 
soured by their year of training, their 
resentment will not be against the 
Army but against the country. Edu- 
cation does not want to be in the way 
or to seek to force itself in where it 
is not wanted. It desires only to co- 
operate where needs arise and to assist 
in making this year of value for both 
the military and civilian life.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


ates. Copies may be ordered at 50c from 
the Association, at 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Three magazines for grocers are re- 
ported to be of interest and value for re- 
tailing classes: 
The Plee-Zing Answer 
Plee-Zing, Incorporated 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Quality Grocer 
120 West eg — 
New York, 

The Cooperative iiaalias 

No. Bank Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dramatically illustrated, a special issue 
of Consumer's Guide, the monthly maga- 
zine of the Consumer’s Counsel Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is dedicated to food and national defense. 
All school children and teachers should 
be fascinated by the vivid arrangement of 
text and photographs, and parents will find 
valuable a two-page chart showing needed 
foods for a week of eating by individuals 
ranging from infancy to maturity. The 
magazine is free up to a distribution of 
150,000 copies. Additional copies are 5c a 
copy, or 50c a year. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delti Pi 


Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates films 


useful in consumer education and in economics or economic geography. 





Hidden 


Values 


Two Reels, 16 mm. Sound 


Grade Placement: 


High school or college classes dealing with 
consumer education. 


Distributed by: 


The Venard Organization 
702 S. Adams Street 


Peoria, lilinois. 


Rental: $1.00 


Summary 


This film is really a trip through the 
Sears-Roebuck testing laboratories and 
shows, in order and in considerable detail, 
the tests to which various types of com- 
modities are subjected before they are 
offered for sale. In the case of ‘shoes, 
the leather is examined carefully; a flex- 
ing machine bends the shoes innumerable 
times; they are then examined for 
creases in the instep. Shoes are placed 
in a large scuffing machine. Cinders, sand 
and rocks are also thrown in and the ma- 
chine is revolved at high speed. In this 
way, the shoes are subjected in a few 
hours to the same amount of wear they 
would normally receive in many months. 
After being subjected to this terrific bat- 
tering, the various pairs are then com- 
pared for resistance to wear. In a some- 
what similar manner, footballs, linoleum, 
paints, paintbrushes, enamelware, uphol- 
stery, bicycles, auto tires, silks stockings, 
storage batteries, golf balls, ovens, elec- 
tric irons, sheets and textiles all undergo 
tests specifically designed to subject them 
to intense wear within a short period of 
time. Most of the tests are given with 
the aid of ingenious machines specially 
designed for testing purposes. 

Ovens are tested for uniformity of 
heat, irons for the distribution of heat; 
textiles are tested for tensile strength, 
percentages of cotton and wool, and for 
fading qualities. Paints are tested by the 
Weatherometer in the laboratory and by 
subjecting them to burning heat, freezing 
temperatures and water. To test paint 
brushes, the bristles are dipped into tar 
and then dragged over an abrasive. En- 
amelware is struck with a steel ball until 
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it chips. The film continues in this man- 
ner through a very great range of prod- 
ucts. 


Evaluation 


The purpose of this film is to show 
scientific methods of testing materials in 
the laboratory of a merchandising busi- 
ness. The aim is accomplished in a most 
interesting and absorbing manner ; the film 
can be shown to a first year class in high 
school provided that certain technical 
terms are explained but the film is also 
very interesting from an adult viewpoint. 
The film can probably be used in ele- 
mentary business training in those phases 
that deal with intelligent buying; it might 
also be useful in economics and economic 
geography. Its calibre is so high that it 
would make an excellent film for an audi- 
torium program. The film could also be 
used in courses in business organization 
and in merchandising. To judge by the 
reaction of the committee, the film should 
provoke very spirited discussion on busi- 
ness ethics and consumer protection. As 
this film should have a very marked effect 
on students’ attitudes toward business it 
might be interesting to show it on the 
same program with the previously re- 
viewed, Getting Your Money's Worth, 
series since both approach the same prob- 
lem from different viewpoints. 

Although this film constitutes a form 
of institutional advertising, the advertis- 
ing matter is dignified, unobtrusive, non- 
repetitious and meets acceptable educa- 
tional standards with the exception of the 
sequence on the testing of silk stockings 
which the distributor would do well to 
remove for school exhibition purposes. 


A Ghost Town Saves Itsely 


16 mm. Sound—228 feet 
March of Time, Volume 4, No. 3 


Grade placement: 
E ics or geography in the 
senior high school. 





Distributed by: 

The Association of School Film Libraries 
Time and Life Building 

Radio City, New York City 


Cost: $30. 


Summary 


This film shows the effects upon Man- 
chester, New Hampshire of the loss of its 
one big industry, the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company’s cotton textile mills, one 
of the largest textile mills in the world. 
This company at one time had a surplus 
of over thirty million dollars but adverse 
trade conditions forced it to close down in 
1935. The formerly busy mills were 
deserted and Manchester itself became a 
ghost town. Many families were forced 
to leave and of those that remained many 
were on relief. When the mills were put 
up at auction, a group of leading citizens 
met to discuss ways and means of saving 
their town. After meetings and discus- 
sions, it was decided to attempt to keep 
control of the mills in local hands. By 
means of a spirited campaign, enough 
money was raised to obtain an option to 
purchase the mills. Continuing the cam- 
paign, the former mayor and editor and 
the other leading citizens managed to at- 
tract thirty new industries to Manchester 
and to restore activity te the mills and 
employment to its people. 


Evaluation 


The aim of A Ghost Town Saves It- 
self, is twofold: first, to show the dis- 
astrous effects upon a one-industry town 
when economic conditions force the in- 
dustry into bankruptcy and, second, to 
show the means by which one such city 
made a start toward economic rehabilita- 
tion. The aim is accomplished in the usual 
absorbing manner of the March of Time 
series. 

Most of the evaluators stated that this 
film should be shown in the upper grades 
of the senior high school. The film would 
be especially useful in teaching those 
phases of economics or economic geog- 
raphy that have to do with the shift of 
the cotton textile industry from New 
England to the South. The magnitude 
of the effects of such shifts on the lives 
of the workers is clearly brought out. The 
film also teaches the benefits that can be 
obtained through cooperative group en- 
deavor in facing an almost hopeless situa- 
tion with intelligence and courage. The 
picture should lead to an increased inter- 
est in local industries and an increased 
pride in the home community. Motivation 
should be supplied by a desire to under- 
stand the whys and wherefores that lead 
to the creation of such a situation, to learn 
how widespread this condition is in our 
country and to learn of different steps 
that other communities have taken in an 
effort to overcome its disadvantages. This 
film might well serve as a motivation for 
committee research, field trips and social- 
ized recitations. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

IHinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 






































Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND 


Federal Aid 
Ballots are beginning to come in to 


ITS WORK 


by Hamden L Forkner secured for business education that it 


should include not only post-graduate 
business education and provide for direc- 


the Administrative Board of the Council 
regarding the position which the National 
Council should take with respect to 
iederal aid. Correspondence is piling up 
on various phases of the problem. There- 
fore, it seems best to take this space to 
bring out some of the points of view re- 
garding the matter. 

In the first place, everyone may be 
assured that the National Council will 
take no action until authorized to do so by 
a majority vote of its membership. Sec- 
ondly, no action will be taken except that 
which is in harmony with the majority 
of the Council’s membership. 


Need for Immediate Action 


The very nature of the Council makes it 
difficult to get immediate action on mat- 
ters affecting business education, and it 
is therefore necessary that each organ- 
ization which holds membership in the 
Council take an immediate poll of its 
members or of its Executive Committee 
to determine what position it desires the 
Council to take regarding legislation for 
federal aid. This vote should be taken, 
if possible, before January 1 or shortly 
thereafter in order that the Council may 
know what to do. 

Correspondence with various persons 
regarding federal aid for business edu- 
cation has brought out the fact that there 
are several distinct points of view to be 
considered. 

There is one point of view which is 
that if anv federal funds are to be made 
available for post-graduate public busi- 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 
President of the Council 


ness education, private business education 
would suffer materially for such aid 
would make it possible for many com- 
munities which are not now able to sup- 
port post-graduate programs to do so 
with federal aid. 

On this point it is interesting to note 
that in those states which have free pub- 
lic junior colleges offering a post-graduate 
program in business subjects that the 
good private schools are continuing to 
flourish and are continuing to serve an 
important function to a large number of 
young people. 

It must be remembered that federal aid 
is merely a means of supplying educational 
opportunities to a very large number of 
young people who would not otherwise 
have that opportunity because of inability 
of local districts or states to support 
additional education or because the in- 
dividuals themselves do not have the 
means to pay for private school education. 

The good private school will continue 
tc serve a very important function in 
every community by offering — special 
courses for individuals who do not fit into 
the pattern of public education and bv 
offering new fields of studv to small 
groups for special joks in the business 
world. 

Another point of view that has been 
expressed is that if federal aid is to be 


tors and supervisors of business education 
but that it should also provide for co- 
operative training on the high school 
level both for store and office work. The 
present George Deen Act does provide for 
cooperative training in the distributive 
occupations, but a number of schools are 
doing exceptional work in cooperative 
training for office positions. It would 
seem logical that if federal aid is to be 
secured for vocational education that it 
should include this broader phase of co- 
operative education for office work as 
well. 

There can be no question but that the 
federal government is going to take a 
greater and greater part in the promotion 
of education in general, particularly 
where that education applies to vocational 
preparation. This has been particularly 
evident in the recent appropriations by 
Congress for education for defense. If 
the future is to be measured in terms of 
the past, we can be almost certain that 
when the federal government enters the 
picture of education that it will not with- 
draw and it seems important for business 
education to be aware of this fact and to 
make certain that it is not overlooked 
as federal funds are appropriated for 
other phases of education. 

The reason for asking for immediate 
vote on the part of the Council member- 
shin is that undoubtedly a large number 
of legislative bills will be presented at the 
next Congress dealing with education, and 
it is important if we are to act that we 
act now. 
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National Youth Organization 
The Future Business Leaders of America 


One of the most thrilling experiences 
I have had in recent years has been that 
of reading of the development and 
progress of that group of boys known as 
the Future Farmers of America which is 
being sponsored by the agriculture teach- 
ers of this country. In the report of 
the proceedings for their 1939 meeting, 
the twelfth national convention of the 
Future Farmers of America held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, I note that there were 
6,400 students of vocational agriculture 
registered for that convention! The total 
membership in the Future Farmers of 
America now numbers somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 205,000 boys. There are 
6,301 chapters in 47 states, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. 

This organization is undoubtedly doing 
one of the most successful jobs of edu- 
cation for national responsibilities and 
leadership of any group in the American 
schools. It is certain that if the National 
Council and the affiliated associations will 
sponsor such a movement for the boys 
and girls in the field of business educa- 
tion we will be well on the way to 
developing one of the most effective edu- 
cational groups of young people in the 
United States. They will not only have 
an opportunity to participate in their 
local chapters but also in the state and 
national organizations. 

At the Administrative Board meeting 
in Chicago which is to be held on Decem- 
ber 28, a proposed constitution of the 
National Organization will be presented 
to the Council for approval. This con- 
stitution will provide for local chapters, 
state chapters, regional chapters, and a 
national chapter, under the sponsorship 
of the National Council. 

It is tentatively planned to have three 
classes of membership in the Future 
Business Leaders of America group. 
First, those who have had one semester 
of training in business education and 
whose attitude and employable qualities 
are satisfactory. Secondly, those who 
have completed a year of training in 
business subjects and who are doing 
satisfactory work, and finally those who 
have completed the business education 
program and have passed national tests 
to verify their proficiency at some skill, 
whether it be selling at any level, steno- 
graphic ability, typing ability, or the 
ability to keep records, operate machines, 
or do other occupations for which business 
education trains and for which business 
pays. 

It is proposed that each of these classes 
of membership be represented by a pin of 
different type with the final award of a 
key to those who secure a certificate of 
proficiency. It is hoped that this certifi- 
cate of proficiency will not only include 
the “cream of the crop” but will indicate 
the level of ability of the girl or boy who 
has pursued these studies in business 
education. 

It is believed that with a very nominal 
membership fee each local chapter will 
be able to arrange to send delegates to 
the national and state conventions, and 
that by forwarding part of the local dues 
to the national and state chapters the 
national convention and the administra- 
tive costs of those conventions can be 
arranged. 

The Future Farmers group has a 
student president and four student vice- 
presidents together with a national secre- 
tary, a national adviser, a paid executive 
secretary, and a national treasurer. The 
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four vice-presidents and the president 
traveled a total of some 100,000 miles in 
visiting the various chapters throughout 
the nation. It is also interesting to note 
that during the year ending January 1, 
1939 this group earned $550,000 through 
their cooperative training program, and 
that the total membership as individuals 
has on deposit or actively invested over 
$9,000,000 as a result of their educational 
program. 

The funds of this association are used 
for scholarships, for special studies, for 
conventions, for supplies, and other needs 
of the Association. The national chapter 
has total assets of some $28,000 in the 
form of $10,000 in cash, $10,000 in United 
States Bonds, miscellaneous assets for the 
remainder. 

With over a half million boys and girls 
studying in the field of business education, 
it seems that we have here an unusual 
opportunity to weld that large group to- 
gether in a program of education for 
citizenship, for work, and for democracy 
that is unparalleled by any other group 
in the United States. 

Will each association please bring this 
matter to the attention of their member- 
ship and get an action by the executive 
committee which will empower the Coun- 
cil to go ahead on the organization of this 
National Youth group? 


Membership on the Administrative Board 
of the National Council 


It is interesting to note that thus far 
nominations have been received from 
approximately eight organizations with 
membership in the Council. These nomina- 
tions included nine class room teachers, 
seven administrators, and nine college 
teachers. 

Will those associations which have not 
yet made their nominations please do so 
between now and the end of next semester 
in order that the board may make neces- 
sary tally and notify the elected members 
of the board in time for the Board meet- 
ing which will be held during the summer ? 

The point of the composition of the 
board membership has been raised by 
seme associations. May I say that an 
organization with as many ramifications 
as the National Council has a very difficult 
time in getting an administrative board 
which can function. In the first place it 
is difficult to find a time when the board 
can meet and be rather certain that there 


will be a quorum, consequently those 
nominated are most likely to be from 
among those who attend conventions 
frequently. 


It is certain that as we have more ex- 
perience with the present constitution 
that we shall want to revise it and make 
it possible for those young people new 
to the field of business education to take 
on some of these responsibilities. It is 
certainly the point of view of the presi- 
dent of the Council that some plan must 
be worked out to bring out leadership 
qualities among the younger high school 
teachers and that more and more high 





school teachers be added to the board. 
Of course it must be recognized that as 
the high school teacher becomes known 


nationally, it is very likely that he will 
cease to be a high school teacher and will 
enter administrative or college work, and 
so the vicious circle continues. 


National Resources Planning Board 


The National Resources Planning 
Board’s committee on The National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
has asked the Council to take the respon- 
sibility of aiding in developing a roster 
of technically trained personnel in the 
field of business. Accordingly, a com- 
mittee composed of Louis Rice, Helen 
Reynolds, Raymond Goodfellow, John 
Crouse and the writer met and laid out 
a check list of the various specialized 
fields for which business education teach- 
ers, research workers, and other tech- 
nicians may be used in any governmental 
emergency. 

This check list is to be used along with 
a questionnaire to most business teachers 
in the United States to build up a com- 
plete roster of people in our field. 

The Council feels complimented to be 
able to render this service for all of the 
member associations. The secretary of 
the Council is forwarding the Planning 
Board a list of all associations in our 
field, whether members of the Council 
or not in order that the Planning Board 
may get complete rosters of teachers 
from each Association. 


Membership in the Council 


The committee on membership in the 
Council reports a very satisfactory num- 
ber of paid memberships to the Council. 
With new developments in business edu- 
cation taking place rapidly, with the 
further extension of the testing program, 
with the development of the national 
youth group and other activities of the 
Council, I am certain that no professional 
group will want to be omitted from par- 
ticipation in the work of the Council. 
So, if your organization is not in accord 
with the present functioning of the Coun- 
cil and the way its board members are 
elected, join anyway and let us have sug- 
gestions for improvement so that the 
organization really becomes an organiza- 
tion of all of us. 


Testing Program 


Over three thousand young people took 
the National Clerical Ability Tests last 
year. Is it possible to double that num- 
ber this year as proof of the fact that 
business education is really functioning in 
our schools? It is certain that if the 
students in our classes know they are to 
take part in a national testing program 
that it will give added impetus to their 
work and make the teaching job easier. 
If you have never given the tests, send to- 
day for instructions, read about them in 
the September issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTion and plan now to 
give them in the spring. 





1941 NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
May 14, 15, 16, 17, 1941 
Under Auspices 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
If you want your students to have an opportunity to obtain a Certificate of Proficiency, 


organize a Local Test Center. 


Now is the time to plan for one. For full information 


address Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 
Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management. 


By G. Henry Richert 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York 
i Toronto London Sydney 


Boston 


THE TEXT 


Notable for its comprehensiveness and for its thorough treat- 
ment of every phase of retailing. Emphasizes marketing 
structure, buying, selling, pricing, stock controls, display, ad- 
vertising, customer types, fashion influences, personnel, 
finance and accounting, and credits. Deals with retail store 
selling and operation in both large and small stores and 
contains layouts for a variety of stores. 


Written by an author who is experienced in store work, 
employee training, and in teaching retailing in secondary 
schools. List Price $2.00 


THE WORKBOOK 


Just off the press, “Retailing Principles and Practices Work- 
book” adds to the effectiveness of instruction, makes the work 
still more practical, and can be used with gratifying results 
to supplement any standard textbook in retailing or retail 
selling. Contains problems, projects, and exercises dealing 
with every phase of retailing, plus the physical, mental, and 
moral qualities and personality skills necessary for successful 
selling. 244 pages, perforated and punched. List Price, $.80 


THE TESTS 


These outside tests covering the text, ‘“Retailing—Principles 
and Practices,” by G. Henry Richert, were published in 1940. 
Bound and perforated. List Price, $.36 
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| OUTSTANDING BUSINESS TEXTS 


Fitting Yourself 


For Business 
MacGibbon 


Written for young people preparing to enter business, this 
new text interprets for future office workers what business 
will require of them in addition to specific skills. To be 
ready soon. 


Introduction to 


Advertising 


Brewster and Palmer 


A basic text in advertising covering all phases of the sub- 
ject: How to write it, how to display it, where to publish it, 
and the operating side of advertising. New 4th edition ready 


in January. 


Salesmanship 
Canfield 


An important new book that familiarizes the student with 
the qualifications, duties and problems of selling and shows 
him how the successful salesman meets these key problems. 
Many actual sales interviews are reproduced in the book. 
Now ready. 548 pp., $3.50. 


Training for the 
Modern Office 


Robinson 


Explains what is done and how to do it in all departments 
of the modern office, and gives helpful advice on getting an 
office job and keeping it. A textbook suitable for class or 
home-study use, 543 pp., $1.96. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc., 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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Conventions, and 








American Vocational 
Association Meeting 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made tor the convention of the 
Business Education section of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association to be_ held 
December 16 to 18 in San Francisco. 

The program will open on Monday 
morning with Dr. Ira W. Kibby of the 
California State Department of Education 
as chairman. Following a symposium on 
the present status and outlook for business 
education, Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of 
the U. S. Business Education Service, and 
Dr. Lloyd King, Missouri State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will give 
brief addresses. 

Will L. Merryman, San _ Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, will be in charge 
of the Monday afternoon session which 
will be devoted to a consideration of vo- 
cational training for the distributive oc- 
cupations and courses in retailing. The 
problems of teacher training and methods 
of instruction will be considered on Tues- 
day morning under the leadership of Dr. 
W. R. Odell, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Oakland. 

The Business Education section will 
hold a joint luncheon session with San 
Francisco business organizations and the 
American Vocational Association on Tues- 
day. Principal speaker will be Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, vice-president of AVA in 
charge of business education. 

O. R. Doerr of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company in San Francisco, will 
act as chairman tor Wednesday’s conclud- 
ing session which will include. talks by 
Edwin P. Geauque, National Grocers’ In- 
stitute, Chicago; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University; Dr. Walter F. Shaw, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Dr. Kibby. 

There will be two special sessions de- 
voted to vocational training for office oc- 
cupations, the first on Monday afternoon, 
under the chairmanship of Joseph De- 
Brum, Sequoia High School, Redwood 
City, California, and the second on Tues- 
day morning with Dean Victor P. Morris, 
School of Commerce, University of Ore- 
gon, acting as leader. 

e 


New England Commercial Teachers Meet 


Approximately 300 teachers attended the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held Saturday, November 
23, at Boston University. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Bos- 
ton University, greeted the association 
members, who were also welcomed by 
Professor Roy Davis and Professor Atlee 
L. Percy, chairman of the hospitality and 
reception committee. Guests of honor, in 
addition to Dr. Marsh, included Dr. Ham- 
den L. Forkner, president of the National 
Council for Business Education; Frederick 
H. Reicke, regional director of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
NEA; Katherine W. Ross, Executive 
3oard member of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation; Harry L. 
Jacobs, president of Bryant College, Provi- 
dence; Susan Ginn, Vocational Director in 
the Boston Public Schools. 
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The three morning sectional meetings 
included: Bookkeeping and Machine Prac- 
tice section, chairman, Carl Birmingham, 
Newton, Massachusetts; Consumers Eco- 
nomics section, chairman, Raymond S. 
Dower, Wakefield, Massachusetts ; Secre- 
tarial and Machine Practice section, chair- 
man, Mrs. Ethel N. Parkhurst, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. Summaries of these sec- 
tions were given at the afternoon session 
by Katherine F. Cody, Mrs. Parkhurst 
and Mr. Dower. 

Charles G. Reigner, president of the 
H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, gave an inspirational talk on “Civi- 
lized Living” in which he stressed the im- 
portance of teaching students to feel that 
it is an honor as well as a duty to “row 
their own weight” in the world. 

Raymond G. Laird, E. E. Gaylord, and 
Frank E. Lakey, who are retiring from 
active school teaching, were awarded cer- 
tificates of life membership in apprecia- 
tion of their interest in the association. 





Mary Stuart 


Mary Stuart of Brighton, Massachu- 
setts, was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year; Bruce F. Jef- 
fery of Fitchburg, “Massachusetts, was 
elected first vice-president; and Paul L. 
Salsgiver of Boston University was named 
second vice-president. Officers re-elected 
were William O. Holden, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, secretary; W. Ray Burke, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, treasurer; and 
Edgar Lakey, Newport, Rhode Island, 
assistant treasurer. 

Retiring president Elmer C. Wilbur was 
made a member of the Executive Board. 
Other members of the board are Mildred 
J. O’Leary, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
and Eliot R. Duncan, Providence, R. I. 

° 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Convention 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold its 
annual convention on February 21 and 22, 
1941, at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic 
City, according to an announcement from 
Paul L. Salsgiver, president. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Bos- 
ton University, has been selected as guest 
speaker for the luncheon meeting on Sat- 
urday. The subject of his address will 
be, “What Kind of Americanism Should 
the Rising Generation Be Taught ?” 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram for the meetings will appear in the 
January issue of this magazine. 


Meetings Scheduled During 
Federation Convention 


Among the meetings and conventions 
planned in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation from December 26 
to December 28 at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago are the following: 

American Association of Commercial 
Colleges—Annual meeting—Thursday ait- 
ernoon, December 26. 

Pi Rho Zeta _ International—Annual 
meeting—2 P.M., Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 20. 

National Association Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools—Annual meeting—De- 
cember 26; banquet, December 27. 

Delta Pi Epsilon—Dinner—Friday, De- 
cember 27. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

—Breakfast—Saturday, December 28. 

Business Text Book Publishers, Inc.— 
Annual Good Fellowship Breakfast—8 :15 
A.M., Saturday, December 28. Homer 
St. Claire Pace, editor-in-chief of publica- 
tions, will speak on “Creating Morale in 
the Study of Accounting and Financial 
Procedure.” 

Announcement of the rooms in which 
the meetings are to be held will appear on 
the bulletin board in the lobby of the 
Hotel Sherman. 


Meeting of Business 
Writing Association 


The American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation will hold its third annual conven- 
tion Monday and Tuesday, December 30 
and 31, at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City. General chairman is Pro- 
fessor Alta Gwinn Saunders, University 
of Illinois, with Professor N. W. Barnes 
of Columbia University acting as chair- 
man in charge of local arrangements. 

Following registration Monday morning 
there will be a general assembly with wel- 
come addresses by Professor Barnes and 
Professor W. P. Boyd of the University 
of Texas, president of the association. 
Reports by the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees will be given before adjournment 
for the luncheon. 

At the afternoon assembly there will be 
two addresses by C. Chandler Parkhurst, 
Boston University, and George Burton 
Hotchkiss, New York University. The 
delegates will then visit the direct mail 
center of the office of the magazine The 
Reporter, a direct mail advertising publi- 
cation edited by Henry Hoke. They will 
also be conducted through the DMAA 
offices and library by Jane Bell, executive 
manager. 

The Business Writing Round Table 
scheduled for Tuesday morning will in- 
clude a letter clinic on typical student let- 
ters conducted by Professor Peter T. 
Ward, Columbia University; and a panel 
discussion on the preparation and teaching 
of report writing led by Paul T. Chering- 
ton of McKinsey & Company. 

Following the ‘luncheon, L. Rohe Walter, 
advertising 1 manager of the Flintkote Com- 
pany and president of DMAA, will speak 
on “Direct Mail in a Changing World.” 
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Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 


Under the leadership of president 
Lawrence Vincent of Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held a successful two- 
day convention on November 22 and 23 
in Dallas, Texas. San Antonio, Texas, 
was chosen as the convention city for 
1941. 

Among the outstanding speakers were 
Dr. W. F. Hauhart of Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas; Stanley Foran of 
Dallas; William McCraw, former At- 
torney General of Texas; and Dr. ElRoy 
Nelson of the University of Denver. Ban- 
quet speaker was Charles T. Evans of the 
Arkansas Power and Light Co., Little 
Rock, Arkansas, whose subject was “And 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

A. B. Chenier of Beaumont, Texas, was 
elected president of the group for the 
coming year. The vice-president is Ben 
Henthorn of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
the new secretary-treasurer is C. I. 
Blackwood of Oklahoma City. New di- 
rectors are E. A. Guise, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
George Meadows, Shreveport, Louisiana : 
Bish Mathis of Longview, Texas; and 
H. E. Barnes of Denver, Colorado. 


Meeting of Canadian 
Gregg Association 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Canadian Gregg Association was held Oc- 
tober 26 in Toronto, with B. H. Hewitt 
of the Northern Vocational School in To- 
ronto as chairman. 

Charles E. Zoubeck, editor of the Gregg 
News Letter, was substitute speaker for 

John Robert Gregg, who was unable 
to be present. Guest speaker was Captain 
the Reverend Norman Rawson of Hamil- 
ton, w hose subject was “Whither Democ- 
racy?’ 

Two afternoon sessions were held, one 
devoted to bookkeeping and commercial 
law and the other to shorthand and type- 
writing. The final event on the program 
was a shorthand demonstration by Albert 
Barnes, who recently became Canada’s 
second Diamond Medalist, Fred Heatley, 
Canada’s first Diamond Medalist, and 
other skilled shorthand writers. 

N. E. Carter, president of Stephen T. 
Willis College of Commerce, Ottawa, On- 
tario, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. 


New England Business College Meeting 


The annual two-day convention of the 
New England Business College Associ- 
ation was held at the Parker House, 
Boston, Massachusetts, November 29 
and 30, with John L. Thomas, president 
of the Association, and owner of Thom- 
as Business College, Waterville, Maine, 
as chairman. Following the president’s 
address and the welcome to new mem- 
bers, reports were given by Sanford 
L. Fisher, Fisher School, Boston, vice- 
president, on the Teachers’ Conference; 


and by Elliot F. Wood of Newport 
Secretarial School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, secretary and treasurer. 


Friday afternoon’s program included 
papers by John W. Archibald, Salem 
Commercial. School, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on “How best to arrange the 
curriculum to take care of new students 
entering after the opening of school”; 
and Mrs. Anne P. Hourin, South Mid- 
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dlesex Secretarial School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, on “Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and their value to the school.” 

At the annual banquet, Friday eve- 
ning, a testimonial was given to E. H. 
Fisher of the Fisher School, Boston, in 
honor of his seventy-fifth birthday and 
his fifty years in the business college 
field. Speakers included Edwin B. Hill, 
Hill College, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island; Lewellyn J. Egelston, Rutland 
Business College, Rutland, Vermont; 
Myron C. Fisher, a brother of E. H. 
Fisher, and others. Mrs. Fisher was 
presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
red roses by Mary A. O’Neill, Bristol 
Secretarial School, Bristol, Connecticut, 
on behalf of the Association. 

The Saturday forenoon program in- 
cluded papers by George E. Bigelow, 
Brockton Business College, Brockton, 
Massachusetts; Francis G. Allen, The F. 
r. Allen School, Fall River, Massachu- 
sets; Mary A. O'Neill, Bristol Secre- 
tarial School, Bristol, Connecticut; J. F. 
Flower, Bristol County Business Col- 
lege, Taunton, Massachusetts; and Har- 
ry C. Post, Post Junior College, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Officers elected for 1941 were as fol- 
lows: President, Sanford L. Fisher, The 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
vice-president, Francis G. Allen, The 
F. G. Allen School, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Charles S. Oaks, Northampton Business 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
Executive Committee, Donald J. Post, 
Post Junior College, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut; C. Z. Swisher, Pequod Business 
College, Meriden, Connecticut; and John 
L. Thomas, Thomas Business College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


Pan American Commercial 
Conference 


A Pan American Conference on the Co- 
ordination of Commercial and Economic 
Education in and for the Americas Today 
will be held December 24-28 in Havana, 
Cuba, according to an announcement from 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

The conference will open with informal 
social activities and pre-congress commit- 
tee meetings on December 24. On Christ- 
mas day there will be visits to the church- 
es of Havana and the formal opening ses- 
sion. Scheduled topics for the Confer- 
ence meetings include: Adjustment of the 
Individual to Present Socio-Economic 
Changes; Consumer and Distributor Re- 
lationships; Changing Curricula in Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education in the 
American Republics; and the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects. 

Home economics education, education of 
the gifted and exceptional child, and radio 
visual aids are being arranged as coordi- 
nating programs. 


Federation Yearbook Committee 


John N. Given, supervisor of business 
education in Los Angeles, California, has 
been appointed a member of the Year- 


book Committee of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. Other 


members of the Yearbook Committee are 
Dr. McKee Fisk. editor, Albert E. Bullock, 
Irma Ehrenhardt, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
Louis A. Rice, Eleanor Skimin, and Ernest 
A. Zelliot. 


N. R. D. G, A. Personnel Group to Meet 


The personnel group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association will hold its 
third annual meeting during the Associa- 
tion’s five-day convention, January 13 to 
17, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

George Plant, manager of the personnel 
group, announces that the program will 
include many features of interest to per- 
sonnel directors, employment managers 
and training directors. Highlights of the 
program include a joint session of store 
managers and personnel directors on 
“Leadership” and a joint session of all 
management groups on National Defense 
and the changes in personnel policies ef- 
fected by the National Selective Service 
Act. 

There will be two technical sessions of 
the personnel group alone, stressing train- 
ing and employment problems with em- 
phasis on new sources of employment, 
State Employment Service as an aid to 
retailing, modernization of store employ- 
ment policies and practices, and dramatiza- 
tion of effective sales training. Several 
sessions will be devoted to the study of 
distributive education developments under 
the George-Deen program. 

Directors of the group include Gertrude 
H. Sykes, Schuster and Co., Inc., Milwau- 
kee, chairman; Helen Hyde, Macy and 
Co., Inc., New York, vice-chairman; Paul 
A. Mertz, Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago, and Catherine Greer, Blooming- 
dale’s, New York, members of the execu- 
tive committee; Laura L. Asbury, The 
Bon Marche, Seattle, Washington; Natalie 
Kneeland, The Prince School, Boston; 
David Ruml, Stern Brothers, New York; 
Anne I. Sellmer, L. S. Ayres & Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis; Willis C. Brown, Jor- 
dan Marsh Company, Boston; Lillian 
Friedman, Research Bureau, Pittsburgh; 
Frances C. Rannells, Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta; 
John E. Foster, W. T. Grant Company, 
New York. Bishop Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is chairman of the 
advisory committee. 


Duplicated Paper Association 
Conference 


The eighth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Duplicated Paper Association held 
Saturday, November 9, drew several hun- 
dred high school students and sponsors to 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indi- 
ana. Blanche M. Wean of Danville, chair- 
man of the association, presided over the 
meeting. 

An opportunity was given to different 
staffs to interview experts in the duplicated 
paper field, asking them to point out 
faults in their school paper and to suggest 
improvements. Experts included Hoyt 
Hurst of Gary, Indiana; Vergil Miller of 
Cornersville, Indiana ; and Homer Smith 
of Indianapolis. 

Other authorities who contributed to the 
conference were Laurence R. Campbell, 
president of the Illinois High School Press 
Association; C. E. Lounsberry of the A. 
B. Dick Company; and James R. McCoy 
of the Century Paper Company. 

The National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion was formed in 1934 and has members 
throughout the United States, Canada, and 
Alaska, who submit copies of their paper 
for criticism and suggestion and who re- 
ceive copies of the Exchange, the asso- 
ciation’s monthly paper. A large number 
of the sponsors are commercial teachers 
since the mechanical work adapts itself so 
readily to typing and office practice pro- 
cedures. 
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Federation Convention Program p's 
TIME: December 26, 27, 28 


PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
THEME: Clarifying the Objectives of Business Education 


Thursday, December 26 
8:00 P.M. 
Reception, Christmas Party, and Dance—in charge 


of local committee under the chairmanship of 
Paul Moser. 


Friday, December 27 
8:30 A.M.—9:30 A.M. 


Registration, Convention Floor (Register early). 
(Admission to all meetings will be by badge.) 


9:30 A.M.—10:30 A.M. 

General Federation Session 
President B. F. Williams, presiding. 
Greetings—Ernest A. Zelliot, second vice president. 
Address—Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Sinai Congrega- 

tion, Chicago. 
Consideration of Amendments Proposed to By- 
Laws and Constitution. 
12:30 P.M. 
Adjournment for Private Luncheons 
2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Public Schools Department 

Chairman, Louis A. Orr, Grant Community High 
School, Ingleside, Illinois; vice-chairman, 
Fidelia Van Antwerp, Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; secretary, Elwood Hookey, Okla: 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

“Clarifying the Objectives of Education’”—Dr. 
S. A. Hamrin, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 





Dr, Earl E. Harper Dr. Louis L. Mann 





“Let’s Inspire’—Dr. Fred Shultz, Associate 
Professor of Education, Murray State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Election of Officers 
“Building Good Will for Business Colleges”—W. 
M. Roberts, President, Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas. 

Discussion led by Ben H. Henthorn, President, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

“What Are We Going to Do About Machine 
Shorthand ?”’—Nettie M. Huff, President, Huff 
College, Kansas rhe Missouri 

Discussion led by A. F. Tull, ‘Peesident, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 


Saturday, December 28 
9:00 A.M.—9:30 A.M. 


Announcements. 

9:30 A.M.—10:30 A.M. 

“America in a World Overshadowed by Tyranny” 
—Dr. Earl E. Harper, Director, School of Fine 
Arts, State University of Iowa. 

Business Session. 

Election of Officers. 


10:30 A.M.—4:30 P.M. 
College Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head of de 
partment of commercial education, State Teach 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; vice-chairman, 
Francis Unzicker, formerly of Oklahoma A. 





Honorable T. V. Smith 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


“Clarifying the Objectives of Commercial 
Geography’—Dr. Douglas C. Ridgely, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

“Clarifying the Objectives and Trends in the 
Teaching of Typewriting’—John L. Rowe, 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Illinois. 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Junior High 
School”—Paul White, Frank L. Smart School, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Department 
Head”—Erwin Wall, Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 

“Clarifying the Objectives of the Commercial 
Contest’—Viona C. Hansen, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

“Clarifying the Objectives of Typing Through 
Demonstration’’—Russell G. Carter, Junior In- 
structor, Clerical Department, Air Corps, Scott 
Field, Belleville, Illinois. 

“Are the Public Schools Meeting the Objectives 
of Education?”—Margaret Schaitz, Student, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

“Are the Public Schools Meeting the Objectives 
for Business?”—Ursula Guckel, Jewel Tea 
Company, Barrington, Illinois. 

Discussion Leader: Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Private Schools Department 


Chairman, W. M. Wootton, president, Lockyear’s 
Business nar, Evansville, Indiana; vice- 
chairman, W. S. Sanford, Sanford-Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, 
Mrs. G. W. Puffer, formerly of Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

“The Place of the Private Business College in 
the General Scheme of Education’—J. Lyle 
Tucker, Jr., Assistant to the President, Inter- 
national College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Discussion led by J. W. Drye, President, Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secre- 
tary, Lillian Yoder, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 

(A resolution will be introduced to amend the 
law to provide for a college department on a 
level with the high school department and the 
private business schools department. If the 
amendment prevails, the college department will 
participate in the rotation of the presidency with 
the other two departments.) 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M., 

Francis Unzicker, presiding. 

Theme: Re- Examining the Collegiate Business 
Education Program in Terms of Our Objectives 
—With Special Reference to Commercial Teach- 
er Training. 

“A Brief Review of our General Objectives”— 
Ann Brewingtcen, University of Chicago. 

Panel Discussion: “Programs Which Provide Ade- 
quately for Objectives; Solutions.” 

“Developing General Understanding of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Significance of ‘Business’ ”— 
Harold H. Green, University of Pittsburgh. 

General Discussion. 

“Developing Vocational Business Skills’—O. R. 
Wessels, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

“Developing Understanding and Abilities in 
Human Relationships’ —Van A. Buboltz, South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 

General Discussion. 

Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, presiding. 

“Developing Teaching Skill’—Miss J. France 
Henderson, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still. 
water, Oklahoma. 

General Discussion. 

“Developing Professional Ideals, Attitudes, and 
Understandings’’—Frances Botsford, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 





~General Discussion. 

— Summary and Evaluation of Solutions 
egg ’—Arnold Schneider, State Teachers 
Roe, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

eel Suggestions as Time Permits. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman, Dr. James M. Thompson, head of de- 
partment of commerce, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; vice- 
chairman, Harry B. Bauernfeind, Township 
High School, Waukegan Illinois; secretary, 
Ruth J. Plimpton, San "Hranciaco Junior Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

“Trends in the Objectives of the Administration 
of Business Education’—Eugene H. Hughes, 
assistant professor of business education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

“Guidance in Business Education—Fundamental 
Issues”—Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, head of busi- 
ness education department, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“Graduate Business Education—What Difference 
Does It Make?”—Dr. McKee Fisk, head of de- 
partment of secretarial science, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 

“Determinin the Minimum Occupational Stand- 
ards, in Vocational Business Skills and Abil- 
ities’—Elvin §S. Eyster, director of business 
education and guidance, Fort Wayne Public 
Schools, Fort. Wayne, Indiana. 

“Problems of Supervision of Business Education 
in a Large City’—John N. Given, supervisor 
of commercial education, City of Los Angeles. 

Discussion and Forum 
Discussion Leader: Earl S. Dickerson, assistant 

professor of commerce, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman, George M. Hittler, department of 
business administration, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois; vice-chairman, R. S. 
Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, High 
School, Etna, Pennsylvania. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 

“Teaching Business Machines Courses in a Small 
High School”—Julius M. Robinson, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 

“Moving Pictures of Business Machines Used in 
the A. E. Staley — any Office’’—presented 
by Mrs. Frances Wheeler, supervisor of 
stenographic rood A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 

“A Demonstration of "Techniques for Teaching the 
Mimeograph”—Bernice Hartmann, Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Discussion. 

Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 

“A Demonstration of Teaching Techniques in 
Presenting Beginning and Intermediate Lessons 
on the Comptometer’”—Josephine Wiggins, 
Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, 
Illinois. 

“Points of Difference and Similarity in Courses 
Called Office Practice, Clerical Practice, and 
Office Machines’’ — Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 

Panel Discussion by officers of the round table, 
speakers of the day, and the following members 
who are actively interested in the office machines 
program: 

Ernest A. Zelliot, director of business educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; Agnes Meehan, 
George Washington High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, past chairman of the round table; 
Thomas Redfield, _ Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, past chairman 
of the round table; R. S. Barnes, head of 
commercial department, Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; Alma Koland, 
business machines ‘department, American In- 
stitute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman, Lyle O. Willhite, State Teachers Col- 
lege, indiana, Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, 
Jesse McGregor, High School, River Rouge, 
Michigan; secretary, Dr. Clinton M. File, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


“Objectives of Bookkeeping’—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
professor of education, New York University. 
“Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping’—Fayette H. 
Elwell, professot of accounting, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 
Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Theme: Evaluating the Objectives of Bookkeep- 
ing. 
Panel Discussion and Forum 

Discussion Leader: Earl Clevenger, head of 
commerce department, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Panel Members: O. J. Dickey, Benson High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; . J. Hosler, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio; Leslie J. 
Whale, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
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Michigan; Howard E. Wheland, 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Social-Economic Round Table 


Chairman, Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio;  vice- -chairman, James Oo. 
Thompson, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, Fidelia Van 
Antwerp, Township High School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

“How a Better Business Bureau Can Be of 
Service to the Consuming Public’—Robert N. 
Smiley, Manager, Investment Division, Chicago 
Better Business Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 

“A Proposed Social-Business Program for Sec- 
ondary Schools’’—Elvin S. Eyster, director of 
business education and guidance, Fort Wayne 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 

“Some Observations About Social-Business Educa- 
tion’ —John N. Given, supervisor of commercial 
education, City of Los Angeles. 

Open forum period led by Mr. Given. 

“What Can We Hope to Achieve in Consumer- 
Business Education?’”?— Clyde R.  Spitzner, 
Senior High School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
Chairman, William R. Kiddoo, Goldey College. 
Wilming ton, Delaware; vice-chairman, Guy 
Howard, Baker Business University, Flint, 
Michigan; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Bad- 
ger Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 

Wisconsin. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
“Our Own Objective—1941”—George F. Rowan, 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 
“Clarifying the Objectives Sought in Personal 
Development””—Goldena M. Fisher, Gregg Pub- 

lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Topic and speaker to be announced) 
Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 


“Some Contributions Which Economics Can Make 
to Vocational Competency’”—Professor A. 


John Hay 


Lawrence, head of department of_ business 
education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
“Clarifying” Objectives in Training ecretaries”— 


.. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong College. 

“Objectives of Class Instruction in Letter Writing 
in the Private Business School”—Mrs. Mildred 
Elam, Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion after each address. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman, S. J. Wanous, assistant professor of 
business administration, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona; vice- -chairman, Pauline Everett, 
High School, Beverly Hills, California; sec- 
retary, Perle Marie Parvis, High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 

Morning Session—10:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


“What Basic Objectives Should Be Established 
for Occupational Training in the Secretarial 
Courses?”—Harold H. Green, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“What Curricular Changes a, Needed in the 
Secretarial Courses ?’’—Hollis Guy, assistant 
professor of commerce, sed of Kentucky. 

“What Occupational Adjustments Must Be Made 
by Beginning Office Workers?”—Dorothy C. 


Finkelhor, dean, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Discussion. 


Afternoon Session—2:30 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 
“Little Things Count in Getting and Keeping a 
Job; Grooming for the Job’”—Marion P. Mor- 
ris, Bristol-Myers Company, New York. 
“Planning a Program of E ective Transcription 
Training’ — Eleanor Skimin, Northern igh 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Distributive Education Round Table 
(This program is somewhat tentative and is 
scheduled upon the assumption that the General 
Assembly will endorse the recommendation of 
the Executive Board for such a round table.) 
Temporary chairman and discussion leader, J. 
Russell Anderson, Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Morning Session—10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
“Distributive Education from the Viewpoint of 
Business’’—Paul A. Mertz, director of person- 
nel, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
“Distributive Education from. the Viewpoint of 
the Schools’—Kathryn Judkin, director of dis- 
tributive education, Rockford Public Schools. 
Floor Discussions. 
Organization for Future Sessions. 
Saturday Evening 


Annual Banquet 


A Salutation to Business Education— J. Evan 
s ommela first vice-president. 
e Two Skills’— 


Address—“‘Democracy and Its 
Honorable T. V. Smith, Congressman-at-large 
from Illinois. 


Dance 
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Southern Association Convention 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, November 
28-30, was well attended, not only by mem- 
bers from territory embraced by the as- 
sociation but by many people from outside 
this territory. R. R. Richards, newly- 
elected president from Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, reports that many 
people had to be turned away from the 
Friday night banquet because of lack of 
space. 

The general theme of the meeting was 
“The Future of Business Education in 
the South”. The program, as outlined in 
our November number, was carried out 
under the able direction of the retiring 
president, Parker Liles. J. D. Fenn, Pea- 
body College, local chairman of arrange- 
ments, and the members of his committee 
were congratulated on their excellent work 
by all attending. 

A novel feature of the program was a 
15-minute broadcast over Nashville’s radio 
station WSM. Percy Johnson, local pub- 
licity director, David Lipscomb College, 
was in charge of the presentation, which 
consisted of a round-table discussion by 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh; 
and J. F. Sherwood, Southwestern Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It was decided to hold next year’s con- 
vention in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Officers chosen for the coming year are: 
R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teachers 


College, Richmond, Kentucky, president; 
Marguerite D. 


Mrs. Fowler, Atherton 


High School, Louisville, Kentucky, first 
vice-president ; Dr. D. H. Norton, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, sec- 
ond vice-president; Howard Cochran, 
Hume Fogg Technical and Vocational 
High School, Nashville, treasurer ; Kermit 
Farris, Leon High School, Tallahassee, 
Florida, secretary. 


Officers elected to head the different sec- 
tion are: 


College and University Section 

Chairman: p. D. Fenn, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Vice-chairman: Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Odessa Rushing, 
College. 


Mississippi State 


Public School Section 


Chairman: Frances Humphrey, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Vice-Chairman: Clara Sweeney, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, who was 
elected, resigned following her election as first 
vice- -president of the Association. No succes- 
sor was chosen. 


High School, 
High School, 


Private Business School Section 
Chairman: M. A. Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s Business 
College, Asheville, North Carolina. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. J. H. McCartney, Anniston 
Business College, Anniston, Alabama. 
Secretary: Mrs. Grace Bell, Edmondson School 
of Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


The new state directors are: L. C. Har- 
well, Florida; Elizabeth O’Dell, South 
Carolina; Mary B. Hill, Tennessee; 
Charles L. Saeger, Virginia; George Glea- 
son, West Virginia. 








Officers of the Southern 
Business Education Association 


For the Coming Year 








R. R. Richards 
President 


Dr. D. H. Norton 
2nd Vice-President 


Howard Cochran 
Treasurer 





Marguerite D. Fowler 
Ist Vice-President 





Kermit Farris 
Secretary 
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We are pleased to announce 


that 


Mr. Charles A. Thomas 


Author of 


THOMAS 
NATURAL 
SHORTHAND 


will be in attendance at our booth at the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 26-28. You 
are cordially invited to see Mr. Thomas explain 
and demonstrate the principles of his new, in- 
creasingly popular system of rapid writing. 


Those who are unable to attend 
the C “9 Phe Pgs 





Con are 
write for our free booklet, “Re- 
sults—A Story of Achievement 
with Thomas Natural Shorthand.” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The publishers of STANDARD LAW TEXT 
announce the completion of four entirely new 
units of this outstanding work, covering the 
whole subject of Corporation Law. The revision 
brings the teaching material right down to date; 
incorporating the many changes which have 
been made in the recent past. These are now 
available for examination. 

The Corporation Law sections are the work 
of Professor John P. Maloney, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., 
vice dean of St. Johns University Law School, 
Brooklyn. 

University Schools of Commerce and Colleges 
teaching Business Law find STANDARD LAW 
TEXT the most practical, economical and mod- 
ern text available. Inspection copies, teaching 
aids and sample state annotations are supplied 
to school textbook committee members. 

Use STANDARD LAW TEXT to build up your 
Commercial Law Department, selecting your 
own list of subjects from the 35 units at a cost 
of only 40 cents each, less school discount. 


We welcome you to our Exhibit 
at the Federation Convention. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Woolworth Building New York City 

















NEW FREEDOM 


FOR SECRETARIES! 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE ° NEW YORK 
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Dr. Ell Inaugurated as Head 
of Northeastern University 


Dr. Carl S. Ell was formally inaugu- 
rated as second president of Northeastern 
University on Tuesday, November 19, in 
the Boston Opera House. An inaugural 
dinner was held in the evening in the main 
ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel. 





Dr. Ell 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, delivered 
the principal address at the inaugural cere- 
monies, while Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was the dinner speaker. Dr. Ell 
was formally inducted into office by Rob- 
ert G. Dodge, chairman of the North- 
eastern University Corporation, 

Dr. Ell has been vice-president of 
Northeastern University for the past fif- 
teen years, and during that time has de- 
veloped a strong College of Business Ad- 
ministration to supplement the older Col- 
lege of Engineering. Asa S. Knowles, a 
leading figure in business education, was 
appointed Dean of the college last year. 


© 
G. J. Burkhard Advanced 


G. J. Burkhard, former vice-principal 
of the Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
California, was recently appointed princi- 
pal of Whittier University Elementary 
School in that city. 

Mr. Burkhard holds two degrees from 
the University of California. He began 
his career as a commercial teacher in the 
Berkeley High School, later became head 
of the commercial department and then 
vice-principal. He is president of the Bay 
Section of the Federated Business Teach- 
ers Association. 

e 


Gress Promoted at Hofstra College 


John J. Gress, an instructor in secre- 
tarial science in the division of commerce 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, has been made an assistant profes- 
sor in business administration there. 

A graduate of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and of New 
York University, Mr. Gress was formerly 
head of the department of commerce at 
Bloomsburg High School. He has also 
had experience as a private secretary, and 
as a public and legal stenographer. 
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Smith and Rainbow to A.1.B. 


The American Institute of Business in 
Des Moines announces the appointment of 
Douglas T. Smith of Ely, Iowa, as Regis- 
trar, and Paul Rainbow of Henderson, 
Iowa, as an instructor in the accounting 
department. 

A graduate of Upper Iowa University, 
Mr. Smith is working for his Master’s 
degree at the University of Iowa. He has 
had teaching experience in the high 
schools of Fredericka, Norway, and At- 
lantic, all in Iowa. 





Mr. Smith 


Mr. Rainbow 


Mr. Rainbow received his B.S. degree 
from Simpson College at Indianola, Iowa, 
and is taking graduate work at the Uni 
versity of Denver. He has been a com 
mercial teacher in the high schools of 
Bayard and Tabor, Iowa. 


e 
Haley Goes to Pueblo Junior College 


Charles G, Haley, formerly head of the 
commercial department at Greeley High 
School, Greeley, Colorado, is now an in- 
structor of business education at Pueblo 
Junior College in Pueblo, Colorado. 

Mr. Haley received both his Bachelor 
and Master of Arts degrees from Colo- 
rado State College of Education at Gree- 
ley. Previous to his teaching experience 
at Greeley High School, he taught for 
two years at Brush, Colorado. 


Strong Heads Distributive Education 
in District of Columbia 


Earl P. Strong, whose appointment as 
head of the department of business edu- 
cation in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, C., was announced in the Sep- 
tember number of this magazine, has re- 
ceived an additional appointment as Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Strong is one of the few commer- 
cial educators to qualify, thus far, for a 
supervisory position in the distributive 
education field. He holds degrees from 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania ; 
and Ohio State University, and has taken 
further graduate study at New York and 
Harvard Universities. 


Oregon State College Appointment 
for Mr. Larse 


Lloyd Q. Larse has accepted a position 
as assistant professor in the department 
of secretarial science at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. He has been a 
teacher in Central High School in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and in the Tulsa Public Eve- 





Mr. Larse 


ning School for Adults for the past five 
years. Previous to that he taught for 
seven years at Guthrie High School, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Larse holds his B.S. degree from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. He has done further 
graduate work at the Universities of Chi- 
cago and Southern California. 

we 


Hartwick Appoints Miss Moshier 


Ida E. Moshier recently accepted a po- 
sition as instructor in business science and 
counsellor to freshman women at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, New York. Miss 
Moshier, who is a graduate of Hartwick 
College, has taught in the high schools of 
Sidney and Schenevus, New York. 

9 


Greene Receives Advancement 


T. M. Greene, instructor of business 
subjects for the past eight years in the 
Catonsville High School, Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Maryland, has been appointed super- 
visor of business education in the Balti- 
more County schools for 1940-1941. 

Mr. Greene was head of the department 
of commerce for four years at Goldsboro 
High School, Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
where he also taught evening school 
classes and organized a summer school for 
adults. Previous to that he was assistant 
principal at Milburn High School, Mil- 
burn, Kentucky. He has also taught at 
the summer sessions of the Y. M. C. / 
Business College, Baltimore, Mary land. 

A graduate of Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky, Mr. Greene 
received his A.B. degree from the College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and his Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
He has taken further graduate study at 
the University of Chicago. 
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HEATH'S 
Modern 
Business Texts 











FORKNER—OSBORNE—O’'BRIEN 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Prepares your pupils for perfect transcription. Effectively corre- 
lates all the necessary elements—shorthand, typing. spelling, 
usage, punctuation, vocabulary, syllabication, letter style studies, 
etc. Material in first six units composed exclusively of the first 
3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary. Strokes are 
counted on all typing and shorthand material, Organization makes 
the book a practical reference and style manual covering the 
daily needs of the stenographer, Gregg Edition. 


ESTA ROSS STUART 


STUART TYPING 
SECOND EDITION 


A complete revision with many new features, including more 
specific provision for personal use and new style studies. Complete 
and two-book editions. Workbooks I and II, and Teacher's Manual. 


BLISS AND ROWE 
EVERYDAY LAW 


Presents those aspects of business law of greatest social and 
vocational value to the pupil. Activity Notebook. Helpful Teacher's 
Manual. 


KANZER AND SCHAAF 


ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Based on real business situations. Abundant problem, drill, and 
review material. Teacher’s Manual. 








D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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Texts That Achieve Results 


HIGHLY PRACTICAL THEORETICALLY SOUND 


ADOPTED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN SCHOOLS 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


and 


COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 


By 
Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. 


These two texts, with correlated Work Assignments, effec- 
tively relate basic accounting, valuation, and investment 
procedures to the every-day financial work of the secre- 
tary or other office assistant. Consideration is given to the 
development of specialized accounting records, to financial 
analyses, and to investment principles, and a new concept 
of financial understanding is established that immediately 
commands the interest of the student. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN SCHOOLS REPORT— 


*“*Much enthusiasm developed among our . . . students for this course 
+ « + employers have recognized that this course will prepare 
students for the present day business needs.”’ 

“The approach is along practical lines . . . it is the kind of course 
which will give confidence to the beginner.” 

“Our students very quickly became interested . . . the texts are de- 
veloped in such an easy-to-understand manner . . . the problem 
material is so current and practical.’ 

“This is the first time that an author has succeeded in relating the 
accounting and financial technique of a text to the everyday prob- 
lems of the secretary.” 





Visit Our Exhibit at the Federation Convention 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


INC. 





225 Broadway New York, N, Y. 
































Globe-Wernicke 
“Tuftear” folders 
are furnished in 
three weights . 

medium, heavy and 
extra heavy, all of 
which are available 
in standard styles of 
tabbing with single 
or double tabs. 





IT PAYS TO USE GLOBE-WERNICKE 
“TUFTEAR” MANILA FOLDERS... 


For long, useful service and economy insist on genuine 
Globe-Wernicke ‘Tuftear’’ manila folders. They stand 
up under hard, constant use . . . and are available in 
all standard styles of tabbing. Rounded corners help 
prevent torn, ‘‘dog-eared’’ edges . . . increasing the 
life of folders. 


Ask our dealer to show you the wide selection of Globe-Wernicke 
filing supplies. He will be glad to serve you. 


Globe-Wernicke 


(Otfaverlalar-hemme)arie 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Richards Named Supervisor 


William A. Richards, head of the de- 
partment of commerce at Senior High 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
been appointed supervisor of business edu- 
cation courses in the trade and vocational 
schools of that city. 

Prior to his position at Greensboro, Mr. 





Mr. Richards 


Kichards was principal of the high schools 
in Augusta and Maysville, Kentucky. He 
is a graduate of the University of Louisi- 
ana, and Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. He is at present completing his 
work for his Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

* 
Rumwell Advanced by I. B. M. 


The promotion of Reginald Rumwell to 
the position of advertising manager of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
was recently announced by Thomas J. 
Watson, president of the company. He 
succeeds Arch Davis, whose promotion 
to the post of executive secretary was an- 
nounced in the March issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Rumwell was manager of the com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition in both 1939 and 1940, 
and in addition he acted as coordinator of 
the work of planning the IBM exhibit at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1940. He 
was previously a member of the com- 
pany’s sales organization in San Francisco. 

Mr. Rumwell is a graduate of Stanford 
University, and joined the company in 
1936 after previous experience in the oil 
industry. Following a course of instruc- 
tion at the IBM school at Endicott, New 
York, he was assigned to the San Fran- 
cisco office. 


e 
Miss Rustad Makes Change 


Bernice A. Rustad has resigned her po- 
sition as head of the commercial depart- 
ment in Bagley, Minnesota, to accept a 
similar position in Moorhead High School, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

° 


Mulvihill Goes to Alabama 


Donald F. Mulvihill has left his posi- 
tion as assistant in business organization 
and operation at the University of Illinois 
to become an instructor in business Eng- 
lish at the University of Alabama. 
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Mr. Thomas to Demonstrate 
Shorthand System 


Charles A. Thomas, author of the 
Thomas Natural Shorthand system, which 
is published by Prentice-Hall, will be at 
his publisher’s booth at the Federation 
convention to answer questions regarding 
his system and to 
blackboard. 

In devising his Natural Shorthand, Mr. 
Thomas states that he was guided by sci- 
entific studies made during the past twenty 
years on such problems as auditory and 





Mr. Thomas 


muscular co-ordination, and the relative 

frequency of speech sounds. He claims 

that many representative schools and busi- 

ness colleges have introduced his system 

and have reported very favorable results. 
a 

Duluth Business School Moved 


The Duluth Business University, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, recently moved into new 
quarters at 10 East Superior Street in 
that city. President B. M. Winkleman re- 
ports that the school has been equipped 
with modern furniture and the latest office 
devices. 

2 
New Artyping Contest 
Open to Everyone 


An Artistic Typing Contest which will 
be open to teachers, stenographers, typists 
and the general public, has been announced 
by Julius Nelson, a commercial teacher in 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Nelson has for the past two 
years conducted the International Artistic 
Typewriting Contest which is open only 
to students in schools where typing is 
taught. 

The first open artyping contest is the 
result of numerous requests received by 
Mr. Nelson from enthusiasts who were 
barred from the other contest. Closing 
date for entries to the competition is April 
15. Rules and complete information may 
be obtained by writing Mr. Nelson. 





Editor’s Note: Some of the prize-win- 
ning designs submitted in the Second An- 
nual International Artistic Typewriting 
Contest for students, with an explanation 
of the technique used in typing each de- 
sign, are being presented in current tssucs 
of this magazine. 


demonstrate on the 





Young to Salt Lake City 


At the beginning of this school term, 
Lloyd L. Young joined the faculty of the 
commercial department of the Granite 
High School in Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. 
Young formerly held a similar position in 
the North Summit District High School 
at Coalville, Utah. 





Mr. Young 


Last August he received his degree of 
Master of Science in Commerce at the 
University of Denver, where he specialized 
in Accounting and Office Practice studies. 

e 


Thatcher at Northeast Junior College 


Fred G. Thatcher has been appointed to 
the faculty of the commerce department 
of Northeast Junior College, Monroe, 
Louisiana. He has been affiliated with 
the auditing department of the sales tax 
division for the past two and one-half 
years and was formerly vice-president and 
cashier of the West Monroe State Bank 
for twenty years. He is a graduate of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

Mr. Thatcher’s appointment was made in 
conjunction with the expansion this year 
of the school’s commercial program ac- 
cording to James M. Thompson, head of 
the department. Two terminal curricula 
have been introduced for students who 
are unable to obtain more than a two- 
year college education. The curricular re- 
visions were based partly on a study made 
by Alvin B. Pitts, instructor in the com- 
merce department, who wrote his Mas- 
ter’s thesis on this subject. He has just 
received his Master’s degree from Louisi- 
ana State University. 

2 


Metropolitan Advances Campbell 


After thirteen years as office registrar 
for the Metropolitan Business College in 
Seattle, Washington, C. E. Campbell has 
been named manager of the school. 

Mr. Campbell’s wide experience in the 
commercial and banking world, as well as 
in school work, assures his success in his 
new position. 

» 
Crawley Changes Position 


Kermit Crawley has resigned from his 
position as Registrar at the American In- 
stitute of Business in Des Moines to ac- 
cept a position at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, where he will teach let- 
ter writing. 
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BUSINESS LAW 
and PROCEDURE 


TRAVERS, ROGERS, and THOMPSON 


688 pages 


AuTHORITATIVE and practical, this 


List price, $1.80 


book presents the principles of busi- | 


ness law and procedure which will be 
of practical value to every pupil. 
Through its study he gains 


l1—an understanding of the relationship 
between business law and our social problems 

2—an understanding of the relationship 
between business law and our economic 
problems 

3—an understanding of the laws and rules 
governing different kinds of contracts 

An important feature is the teaching ar- 
rangement of each Unit which includes the 
definition of technical and legal terms, state- 
ment of principles, illustrative examples, cases 
for decision, summary, and the authors’ com- 
ments on social and economic implications. 

Also of definite importance is the attention 
given to the moral and ethical problems of the 
individual’s responsibility in business. 


Handbook and Key (Travers) $2.00 
Practice Activities $3.56 


Recent Popular Books 


The Training of a Secretary $1.72 
(Wikdall, Thompson, and Keenly) 


Scientific Typewriting $1.76 
(Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, and Dealey) 


Mathematics of Business $1.52 
(Van Tuyl) 
Consumer Goods—How to Know and 
Use Them $1.96 
(Reich and Siegler) 
Selling to the Consumer $1.96 


(Reich) 





YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
OUR EXHIBIT 


AT THE 1940 CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 


CHICAGO, December 26, 27, and 28 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


San Francisco | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 








A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


y 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
entering a business office—should have. 

Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning 
of our economic organization is covered first. Then fol- 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices found in 
the various departments of business, such as the financial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administrative. 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the func- 
tions of each department, the interdependence and inter- 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse illus- 
trations of business papers and office devices make clear 
the purpose of such instruments. 


Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 


sf > ; Practice because it fills an important gap in com- 
ex hs : merce courses—a knowledge of how things are 
ee : done in business. 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety days’ 
examination upon request. 


i 
dl 328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 

















Vhw Wook 


ELWELL . ZELLIOT . GOOD: Business 
Record Keeping 

A thorough and complete one-year course in book- 

keeping that treats subjects of practical business 


application and a well-graded, logical presenta- 
tion of fundamental accounting principles. 


MACKMILLER: Bookkeeping Practice 
Sets: Cartage, Hauling and Moving 


New exercises which may be used with any book- 
keeping course toward the end of the first year. 


TWISS: When I Go to Work 


Occupational guidance in a new textbook-work- 
book for non-academic students. Discussion is 
centered upon occupations these students can 
actually enter, the service-station attendant, the 
waitress, the barber, the beauty-parlor operator, 
and many others. 


See Exhibit at Federation Convention 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


COLUMBUS 


DALLAS 
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TRANSCRIPTION ERROR CHARTS, by 
Ray Abrams, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 61 pp. $.60. 


The teaching of transcription suffers 
considerably from guesswork which is 
due to the failure to provide for a study 
of the types of errors made in shorthand, 
typewriting, and English. 

Here is a work material which obviates 
guesswork. It provides for systematic 
analysis by the student of shorthand, typ- 
ing and English errors in transcription; 
thus it gives the teacher a basis for effec- 
tive remedial teaching where it is needed. 
It provides for an accurate daily record of 
progress and points to a definite plan of 
student self-help through an analysis of 
his own particular transcription problems. 

The publication consists of (1) rules 
of transcription to help prevent many of 
the common errors, and (2) instructions 
and ruled forms for the preparation of 
charts and graphs that facilitate the study 
of individual difficulties. 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION, by Hamden L. Forkner, 
Agnes E. Osborne, and James E. O’Brien; 
gg 9 “4 C. Heath and Company, 545 

1.80. 


This new transcription text provides 
for a planned procedure in the teaching of 
dictation and transcription. Shorthand, 
typing, English, punctuation, spelling, vo- 
cabulary building—all are correlated into 
each day’s lesson. Thus does the text 
provide not only for dictation materials in 
abundance, but also for the teaching of 
the essentials of good machine transcrip- 
tion. 

The entire vocabulary of the text is 
based on the first three thousand words of 
the basic writing vocabulary by Horn. 
Every word, phrase, and punctuation mark 
is taught before it is used in a transcrip- 
tion situation. 

The book consists of eighty teaching 
units, which in most instances are divided 
into four exercises each. Each exercise 
consists of new vocabulary (with spelling, 
syllabication, and shorthand outline), Eng- 
lish and punctuation exercises, and dicta- 
tion and typing practice. The dictation 
and typing practice materials are presented 
in both longhand and shorthand, with the 
shorthand plates placed at the end of the 
unit. Supplementary materials—letters 
using an uncontrolled vocabulary, review 
drills in English and punctuation, and in- 
structional miscellany useful to a secre- 
tary—are also included in each unit. The 
1906 phrases used in the dictation mate- 
rial are compiled into a phrase list at the 
back of the book, arranged in the order 
of the unit and exercise in which they 
first appear. An appendix of the words 
used from the Horn list complete this 
graded and interrelated publication. A 
teacher’s manual, providing helpful guid- 
ance in teaching the text and test mater:al 
<< each unit, will be ready in January, 
1941. 


DECEMBER, 1940 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS, by George 


H. Van Tuyl, New York: American 
Book Company, 502 pp. $1.52. 


This 1940 edition of the widely known 
and used textbook in business arithmetic 
continues to maintain the high standard 
which the book has held for so many 
years. This latest edition has been 
brought up to date and has taken full con- 
sideration of the most recent develop- 
ments in the teaching of arithmetic. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING (College Edition), by L. W. Koro- 
na, Clyde E. Rowe, and Jane E. Clem; 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 234 pp. 
$1.70. 


For the college class in typewriting, here 
is an answer to the crying need for mate- 
rials suitable at the level of the college 
learner. These materials have been tried 
and tested in the hands of capable teach- 
ers who can speak with authority on the 
methodology of typewriting. 

The best features of the “whole” and 
“part” methods in typing have been in- 
corporated into this publication. Common 
words and common letter combinations 
are taught as “wholes” while less used 
symbols are taught by the part method. 
The lessons in the text follow a definite 
plan consisting of review exercises, new 
materials, and cumulative practice. The 
spacing of the review throughout the text 
helps to maintain the skills and knowl- 
edges. The cycles of recurring subject 
matter build for mastery. 


The text is divided into three parts: 


1. The teaching of the keyboard. 

2. The development of letter writing. 

3. Business letters and secretarial cor- 
respondence. 


Social-business and personal-use typing 
are given attention throughout the text. 
Projects provide practice in these phases 
of learning. The text also has materials 
for timed writing and provides “high 
achievement level” exercises for rapid 
learners. Composition which has received 
so little attention in many of the typing 
texts in the past has been provided for in 
these materials. 

Each lesson is so organized that the col- 
lege student knows his goal in both skill 
and knowledge development. The mate- 
rials throughout the text continue to chal- 
lenge the learner to compete with himself 
in improved effort. 


STUDENT’S EXERCISE BOOK IN JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING, by Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, assisted by M. Herbert 
Freeman, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 156 pp. $.60. 


This is a splendid workbook for use in 
connection with the authors’ recently pub- 
lished junior business training textbook, 
Fundamentals of Business Training. 


mo, 






THE PRIVATE SECRETARY’S MANUAL 
(Revised Edition), by Bernice C. 
Turner, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
641 pp. $3.50 trade, $2.20 school. 


A text that was received well in its 
first edition has been brought up to date 
in this revision. The publication has lost 
none of its chatty “readableness.” 

If you are not familiar with the first 
edition, a glance at the table of contents 
will interest you. Here is set forth the 
array of office practices and problems 
which confront the secretary in a mod- 
ern business office. Then a casual read- 
ing, of almost any chapter at random, will 
convince you further that you will want 
to do more than just survey the text at 
random. You will want to sit with it in 
your most comfortable “fireside” chair, 
and relax to enjoy as you read. 

Here is a presentation which is not a 
“preachy” classroom text but rather a 
thoroughly readable manual for the office 
worker—a manual that can be enjoyed 
by the prospective secretary in her efforts 
to reach for the “star” toward which her 
goal is set. And even more so, is it a 

manual on the basis of which the employer 
and his secretary should be able to see 
“eye to eye” the problems which face them 
in the business office from day to day. 


* 

BUSINESS REPORTS, (Second Edition), 

by Alta Gwinn Saunders and Chester 

Reed Anderson, New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 468 pp. 
$3.50. 


Covering every essential of business re- 
port-making, in both investigation and pre- 
sentation, this book offers a logical, elastic 
plan which can be adapted to report writ- 
ing in any field. The newest theory of 
research methods, in sampling, in question- 
naire technique, and in the making of 
charts and graphs, are included. Discus- 
sion and illustration of all the elements of 
a report from cover to cover are thorough 
and lucid. Considerable attention is given 
to annual company and municipal reports. 

While this book is planned for research 
workers in the field of business, it will 
also be especially valuable to graduate 
students in the field of business education, 
particularly those who are engaged in 
working toward a doctorate of education 
or other similar practical problems. This 
book presents the most refreshing and 
sane statement on the organization of a 
pragmatic research study that we have 
seen. 


e 
20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, Ele- 
mentary Volume, by Paul A. Carlson, 
Abraham Leroy Prickett and Hamden 
L. Forkner; Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 531 pp. $1.60. 
(Also 412 pp. $1.44). 


A new edition of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting is always an event 
in the history of business education. The 
various editions of 20th Century when 
compared with one another are a history 

(Over Please) 
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= the Christmas gift that is 
welcomed by every professional 
man, business man, student. A whole 
library of knowledge in one volume. 
600,000 entries—122,000 more 
than in any other dictionary. 3,350 
pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 
At your bookdealer’s; 
or write for free il- 
lustrated bookletto . 
G. & C. Merriam 4¥ 
Co., 14 Broad- 
way, Spring- 
field, Mass. %.. 





















THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


Method courses of incomparable 
excellence in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects as well as de- 
veloping skill in shorthand and 
typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 








THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





of the development of the teaching of 
bookkeeping in the secondary schools. 
There is an introductory section which il- 
lustrates the kinds of bookkeeping in 
terms of the simplest types of records that 
can be used. Then, there follows a five 
chapter presentation of the bockkeeping 
cycle in its simplest form. Therefore the 
students get a comprehensive picture of a 
simple complete cycle. As each new cycle 
is developed, new principles and new ap- 
plications are introduced. These applica- 
tions are made in terms of all types of 
records such as those of a lawyer, a 
dentist, a realtor, an accountant, a shoe 
merchant, a hardware dealer, and a retail 
grocer. 

Although personal and social applica- 
tions are woven into the chapters from 
the very beginning, an individual and 
more comprehensive treatment of these 
topics is presented later. They are in- 


troducd at this point because the applica- 


tions will be more practical and more 
useful after students have completed the 
first major cycle.- 

At the end of nearly every chapter and 
in the appendix there are problems that 
enable the student to make practical per- 
sonal and social applications. 

The introduction of personal and social 
applications broadens the general and the 
vocational values of the course. In other 
words, the student gets a broad under- 
standing of bookkeeping and accounting 
that will be useful to him regardless of 
whether he uses his knowledge for (a) 
personal, (b) social, (c) general vocation- 
al, or (d) specific vocational use. When 
the student completes this course he is 
able to keep records for himself, his fam- 
ily, a social organization, or a business. 

The Eighteenth Edition holds up well 
as evidence of the improvement of the 
teaching in bookkeeping even as have 
earlier editions. 
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Business Reports (Second Edition), by Alta 
Gwinn Saunders and Chester Reed Anderson, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 468 
pp. $3.50. 

e 
Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination, by Harry 
Baker and Paul H. Voelker, Bloomington, 


Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 
8 pp. 5 cents a copy, $4.50 for 100 copies. 
e 
Detroit Retail Selling Inventory, by Harry J. 


Baker and Paul H. Voelker, Bloomington, IlIli- 
nois: Public School Publishing Company, 8 pp. 
5 cents a copy, $4.50 for 100 copies. Exam- 
iner’s Manual, 15 cents, Sample Set, 30 cents 
6 
Effective Social Activities (a Workbook for 
“Living With Others”), by Laurence B. Good- 
rich, New York: American Book Company, 
160 pp. 40 cents. 
e 
Income Management for Women, by Louise Hol- 
lister Scott, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
298 pp. $3.00. 
e 
Little Bits About Big Men, by B. C. Forbes, New 
York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 223 
pp. $2.50. 
e 
Pupil Participation in the Learning Process, 
Tenth Yearbook, 1939-40, of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity, Abraham Deutsch, Editor, New York: 
The Altol Press, 349 pp. 
e 
Everyone, by William L. 


Record Keeping for 
Wheland, and Clinton M. 


Moore, Howard E. 


File; Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 240 pp. $1.20. 
e 
Retailing Principles and Practices Workbook, by 
G. enry Richert and Harry N. Kauffman, 


New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 


244 pp. 80 cents. 


Stenographer’s Reference Manual (Second Edi- 
tion) by Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag, 
and Apollonia M. Koebele; Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 103 pp. 54 cents. 


Suggestions for Evening School 
Distributive Education Subjects. 
September, 1940, of the Bureau of Business 
Education of the Division of Vocational Edu- 

the University of the State of New 

Department, Albany, 


Programs in 
Bulletin 29, 


cation, 

York, State Education 
New York. 

e 

Telephone Selling, by Norris A. 


Brisco, New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 351 pp. $3.75. 
@ 
The Dictionette, by Hardin Lucas, New York: 


Codetutor Company, 64 pp. 20 cents. 


e 

The Secretary’s Handy-Aid, by Anne Saum, 

New York: M. Gancel Company, Inc., 224 pp. 
$1.00. 

@ 

American Beliefs, by 

Massachusetts: 

25 cents, 


Sumner Harwood, 
Cambridge <Ana- 
soft covers. 


Vital 
Cambridge, 
lytical Services, 44 pp. 








TRAINED OPERATORS NEEDED FOR VARI-TYPER 


Thousands of business organizations are now using the 
Vari-Typer . . . the composing Type Writer with change- 
his office machine reduces com- 
position costs for bulletins, sales manuals, booklet, cata- 
Any competent typist after proper in- 
struction can ing ig stencils, metal plate or photo-off- 

large savings and improved a 
ance. Investigate the possibilities of offering Vari- 


able faces and spaces. 
logs, folders, etc. 
set master copy wit! 
training in YOUR school. 

WRITE TODAY for new specimen port- 


folio “How to Profit with Vari-Typer” 
with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


333 Sixth Avenue 


"ot 


New York, N. Y. 








You are invited 

to attend 

and help celebrate 

the First Anniversary 
of the Stenograph 

at its N. C. T. F. Booth 
in Chicago 


We can then talk about Stenographic 
products, schools, students, employers, and 
some of the practical (to you) rea- 
sons why the New 
Stenograph grows 
in public favor 
(250 per cent in- 
crease in active 
Founder School ac- 
counts since Jan- 
uary 15, 1940). 
e 

Should you not at- 
tend the Chicago con- 
vention, we should 
appreciate your in- 
terest by mail. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


Chicago 





80 East Jackson Boulevard 
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